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CHAPTER I. 



I HEN, OD that late October after- 
noon, after driving back from 
the Station, Christopher reached 
home, he feit as if he had never before 
thoroughly appreciated the comforts by 
which he was surrounded. The honse was 
so warm, the firea looked so cheerful, the 
rooms 80 well fumished, that a feeling of 
satisfaction stole over him — » feeling which 
iivoluntarily gave birth to the thought that 
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perhaps the possession of all this might 
have some weight with Kobin. 

Thus far bis father and he had spoken 
but little of her. Mr. Blunt, amazed at 
the improvement in his son's condition, at 
first could do nothing but comment on it. 

' Why, I do bclieve that that's the place 
to make a man of ypu, Chris,' he exclaimed, 
his face beaming with satisfaction. * You look 
pounds to the good from what you did when 
you went away. You must be weighed 
to-morrow; youVe gained flesh, that's cer- 
tain : managed to put something more than 
skin on your bones this time, anyway.' 

'They told me I was looking ever so 
much better than when T came/ Christopher 
replied. 

' Better ! You're not the same. I say, 
young chap, I teil you what it is : the next 
time there's any need of a doctor, instead 
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of calling one in I shall start you off to this 
Venice again.' 

* Oh, I don't know that all the credit's 
due to Venice. There's something in the 
care they ve taken of me there.* 

' They were glad to see you, then ?* 

* Very glad. Mr. Veriker was never tired 
of saying how good it was of you to send 
metohim.' 

Mr. Blunt puffed himself out like a 
pigeon. * I was glad to see,' he said, * by the 
letUers you wrote me, that my gentleman's 
come to his senses again. Poverty's taught 
him which side his bread's buttered on, and 
he's leamt the lesson, upstart that he used 
tober 

*You'd find him greatly changed now,* 
said Christopher, eager to divert the con- 
versation. 

' Ah, ah ! Fve no doubt I should,' and 
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]\Ir. Blunt accompanied his laugh by a wink 
of the eye. * Nothing alters people more 
than having to come down on their marrow- 
bones/ 

*I feel certain he won't last long/ said 
Christopher gravely. ' It seemed to mc as 
if I saw death written on his face when I 
Said " öood-bye^' to him/ 

Mr. Blunt might have said that he was 
not sorry to hear it, but a superstitious 
dread of what must some day overtake him- 
seif made him answer : 

* Ah, well ; he won't leave many behind 
to be sorry for him.' 

* There's his daughter.' 
' Oh yes, of course.' 

Mr. Blunt feit that decency would oblige 
the daughter to assume some show of 
sorrow, although it was not ineumbent on 
him to credit her with feeling it. 
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' What's she like to look at, eh ? You 
had her photo taken, I hope/ 

Christopher winced. It pained him to 
have to describe Eobin. 

* Yeö ; but I won't teil you about her 
until you have seen it, then you can give 
me your opinion.' 

* All right, you shall have it. I used to 
be thought a fairish judge of a good-looking 
woman.* 

' Then after dinner TU fetch it down. 
We shall be by ourselves then, and I can 
teil you all about them. It's no use begin- 
ning now and having to leave off again,' 

This arrangement meeting with Mr. 
Blunt's approval, the conversation during 
dinner, while the servants were present, was 
confined to descriptions of the places whieh 
Christopher had seen, more especially of 
Venice and its wonderful buildings, in the 
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accounts of which Mr. Blunt was much in- 
terested. He, in bis turn, related all the 
home news, more especially tbat which, 
while waiting at the Station, Miss Georgy 
Temple had put him in possession of. 

Miss Temple was the eldest unmarried 
daughter of the rector of Wadpole — a cousin 
of Mr. Chandos, the Squire, who was lying 
ill. Wadpole was a poor living, but Mr. 
Temple — in early days a gay coUegian — had 
little eise left now but its income to live on. 
Both he and bis wife belonged to good old 
families, and in spite of the very droll 
minage they kept, they mixcd with, and 
were welcome guests at, the best houses in 
the county. Every one said tbat Nature 
had intended Georgy Temple — a fair young 
Amazon of twenty-two— for a man, and she, 
sighing over the mistake, did her best to 
rectify it. She rode and drove more fear- 
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lessly than any woman for thirty miles 
round, and if these accomplishments were 
not maintained with all the grace desired, 
she excused it under the plea that she 
always meant business when she went out. 

* I hate them to feel obliged to remember 
that I am a woman/ she would say ; and 
she used to teil with triumph of a certain 
fox-loving squire who, on a day when she 
had come to grief, and lay doubled up 
studying the sky on the flat of her back, 
constrained, by the sight of a habit, to jump 
off his horse and offer help, exclaimed, * Oh, 
it's you, is it T and was on and away before 
she could reply, saving the others from a 
like delay by shouting back, ' Come on, it's 
only Georgy Temple.* 

Miss Temple had a certain familiarity 
with sport of all kinds. She would go out 
with a rod when there was nothing better 
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to do, and Shoulder a gun if her father 
needed a companion. In a fit of generosity 
the Squire had given her a horse, and there 
was the family pony to which was attached 
the cart in which she had driven to the 
Station. 

' Miss Temple, by what she was saying, 
seemed to fancy the rector thought very 
seriously of what's the matter with the 
Squire/ said Mr. Blunt, continuing to retaiJ 
seraps of the conversation. * He's not so 
young as he used to be/ he added ; * and at 
that time of life anything sudden is likely 
to go hard, I should say.' 

' Let me see/ said Christopher, trying to 
recall what he had heard about him, for 
since they had come the Squire had been 
but little Seen in Wadpole ; * he hasn't any 
children, has he V 

* No, never hajs married ; always was 
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going to be, but somehow it never came ofF. 
He's got a nephew he brought up, but he 
quarrelled with him. Terrible thing for a 
man to be on his death-bed and nobody he 
can call his own to leave his money to/ and 
Mr. Blunt sighed lugubriously. He sym- 
pathised aeutely with such a Situation. 

* There are the Temples/ said Christopher. 
' Fm sure they want it badJy, and they are 
his Cousins, aren't they ?' 

' Cousins !' repeated Mr. Blunt contemp- 
tuously. * What if they are ? I've got 
Cousins, haven't I ?' and tuming his head to 
see that the servants had not reappeared, 
he added : * but to think that the Tappses or 
the Perkinses would be the better for all I 
cut up for, would that be any satisfaction to 
me, I diould like to know % Not a bit of 
it. It must be somebody who*s bone of 
your bone, and flesh of your flesh, and bears 
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yoor name, so that if you ain't in it, you ain*t, 
as in the other way^gone altogether — straight 
wiped out o' the whole concem ;' and for a 
few moments Mr. Blnnt remained silent, as 
if appalled by the consideration of such a 
disaster. * And it s something of that sort 
that makes me set on yonr marrying/ he 
began, feehng that this was a fitting moment 
to speak seriously to Christopher. * Here 
you are up six-and-twenty years old, and 
with not so much as yonr eye fixed on any- 
body yet Well, that mustn't go on.' 

* Why ? You did not marry nntil you 
were past my age/ said Christopher. 

*And for good reason too. Fd got to 
work to maintain my wife. I hadn*t the 
luck o' some people to have a father bom 
before me to make a fortune that I was only 
adted to spend, or, if so, Fd have done all 
youVe got to do ; Fd have taken my piek 
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and held up my finger. There'd have been 
plenty to foUow it theu as now.' 

* In my case I don't know where tlie 
" plenty " would be/ and Christopher spoke 
despondingly. ' I've never seen any girl 
anxious to many nie yet.* 

* Why, bless my soul, you don't expeet 
'em to be jumping down your throat before 
youVe opened your mouth, do you ? Any- 
body, to listen to you, 'ud think Td got to 
deal with a bom fool. Here, where's this 
likeness Im to see % If Im to look at it to- 
night you'd better go and fetch it.' Mr. 
Blunt feit his temper rising, and the only 
way of restraining it was to change the 
topic. * And what is it you have to teil me 
about Veriker ? Nothing very agreeable, I 
dare say/ 

Christopher thought it wiser to go for the 
photograph without more delay. He had a 
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thought that the sight of Robin's face might 
restore his fiither s good-hmnoiir. 

' It's no use/ he said, taking it out of the 
box where it lay, and pressing it dose to 
him. ' It would be hoping against hope. 
She couldn't enduie it. It would kill her 
to listen to the things he would be certain 
to say of her father/ 

Meantime, Mr. Blunt, left to hiniself, 
seized the opportunity of mentaUy protest- 
ing against the conduet of his son. ' If I 
could only make him out/ he said, ' what 
he wants : what he's after/ and he rubbed 
away at his bald pate as if fairly beaten by 
a mystery to which he could find no Solu- 
tion. Christophers footsteps made him 
alter his position. 

* There she is,' he said, laying the portrait 
before his fiither. ' Look,' and he pointed 
his finger to the name — * ** Robin Veriker," 
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do you See she has written it undemeath 
for you ?* 

^H'm! Isitliker 

* Exactly like— only not half so pretty/ 
Christopher was looking over the old 

man s Shoulder ; he could not see the ex- 
pression of his face. 

*She's good-looking then?' he asked 
craffcily. 

* Good-looking !' . Christopher repeated 
with a tender rippling of the words. ' What 
do you think ? I expected to hear you call 
the face lovely, beautiful/ 

' Here, I say I' *Mr. Blunt, looking up, 
tumed suddenly round, but not before Chris- 
topher had time to draw back into his shell. 
' There's nothing up between you two I hope, 
is there ?' 

' Up — between us two 1' Christopher had 
gone round to the other side of the table. 
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* I don't know what you mean/ he 
added. 

' Why, that — that vagabond hasn't been 
baiting a trap with this good-looking 
daughter of bis, and you ve been caught in 
it, eK ? Come, T vc got a pretty sharp nose 
for a Bcent of that kind.' 

* So you may have, but in this case it has 
led you rather astray, I faney/ And the 
tone of his voiee — a tone which he seldom 
used, but which his father perfectly knew — 
betrayed that the vexation he feit was 
greater than he desired to show. When 
thiö mood was on him, Mr. Blunt had a 
suspicion that he was no match for his son, 
so in a somewhat apologetic manner he said : 

* Well, after all, I don't know that it 
would have been anything to wonder at if 
they had tried it on. Veriker might have 
thought Fd only myself to blame for lettincy 
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you go ; it isn't every father, I can teil you, 
would have trusted his son there/ 

' You knew your son was to be trusted,' 
Christopher spoke coldly. 

' Well, yes, wherever there's a girl in the 
question I believe he is,' and he laughed 
discontcntedly ; and then he took up Kobin's 
likeness and feil to examining it again. 
* She's a uneommon good-looking girl,' he 
Said after a time ; * more of the father, though, 
than the mother in her ; doesn't take after 
her aunt at all that I can see/ 

This last sentence, put as an interrogative. 
Christopher feit bound to answer. 

'No,' he Said; *in appearanee she does 
notremind me in the smallest degree, but in 
disposition I think there is a great simi- 
larity — her ways are something the same, 
and the manner she has of attending on her 
father. I was often put in mind of the days 
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when anything ailed either of us, how the 
one after whom she's named wouldwait onus/ 

* Ah !* and Mr. Blunt gave vent to a 
prolonged sigh, ^ the one she's named after 
was one in a hundred — a hundred ! a 
thousand I might better say. Never fear, 
Christopher, you and I ain't likely ever to 
see two Kobina Blunts in our day/ 

*No, indeed,' and Christopher echoed 
the sigh from the very bottom of his heart ; 
' I fear we never shalL' 

* She was such a sensible womari, clear- 
sighted and clever ! Bless me, I never 
wanted to seek any other companion while 
she was in the way. I used to talk to her 
by the hour together, and there she'd sit 
and listen, delighted with all Fd got to say/ 

Sad martyrdom ! Was she, who bore it, 
now reaping the fruit of all the sacrifices to 
duty she had made below ? 
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* Robin is very like her in that respect, I 
should fancy/ 

Oh, Christopher, how wily love is 
teaching you to be I 

* H'm 1 that's how a woman should be, 
not wanting to hear her own tongue 
running all day long.' 

* Yes ; but that's too much the way with 
most of them/ 

'Youre pretty right there, and the 
higher you go the more sound you get.' 

Mr. Blunt remained silent awhile — 
reviewing in thought the different girls he 
knew. 

* I should fancy our neighbour here, Miss 
Georgy Temple, was a pretty good band at 
letting her clapper run.' 

He had come from the Station impressed 
with the idea that he should like Miss 
Georgy for a daughter-in-law. 

VOL. IL - 18 
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Christopher smiled. 

* I expect they'll be looking rather high for 
her now, if by chance the Squire should 
loa VC thcm an}i;hing. She was his favourite, 
T kiiow/ 

Ah, Mr. Blunt hadn't thought of that. 
ThcTc'd be one, if not the best, knocked 
ofF his list. There were some Miss Paking- 
tons, a Miss Twysden, and two or three 
more. Paupers ! who looked down their 
noses when they met him. He dared say 
thcy'd be glad enough to marry his son if 
they thought they'd the chance, but whoever 
maiTied Christopher would have to saddle 
horses with him. He was master of his 
own house, and intended to remain so ; and 
drawing himself together as if to assert his 
Position, his eyes feil again on the photo- 
graph. 

*What does the father expect me to do 
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for her V he asked, indicating by his finger 
to whom he was referring. 

'He doesn't expeet anything from you 
while he lives — at least he has never said so/ 

* Does he think himself that he's dying V 

* He seems to feel certain that he shan't 
live long. When I spoke two or three times 
of his Coming to England, he always shook 
his head and said he should never see 
England again, and that's what makes him 
so anxious about Kobin. He might drop 
down in the street — a fit of excitement 
would kill him any day — and then she'd be 
left absolutely destitute, with not a penny 
to call her own, and, except us, not a 
creature to turn to.' 

* Ah, yes, that's the way with all these 
high and mighty gentry. You ain t thought 
fit to put your legs under the same table 
with 'em while they're alive, but you're 
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good enough to look after their children 
when they*re dead and have spent every 
blessed sixpence that ought to go for the 
keeping 'em.' 

' Well, but the children can't help that. 
It'ß not their fault. Im sure, in Robin 
Veriker's case, she looks at every penny 
before she spende it. She always would 
ask if I could afford any little trifle I 
wanted to buy her, and at first I had quite 
a tussle to make her aeeept anything.* 

' Well, I don't think any the worse of 
her for that. It shows she isn't one of the 
sponging order, and has a proper indepen- 
dent spirit.' 

' She has plenty of that, I can teil you. 
Nothing would please her better than to 
eam her own living. She was always ask- 
ing, if they came to England, what she 
could find to do.' 
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* Has he had her taught anything, then ?* 
' Oh, she sings beautifully !' — Christopher 

was growing enthusiastic — * and she chatters 
away in French and Italian like a native. 
I didn't ask her if she could paint, but I 
dare say she can. She seemed to me to be 
able to do everything.' 

Mr. Blunt gave a pleased chuckle. 

* I say/ he said, * she'd rather take the 
shine out of a few about here, I fancy/ 

* I shonld say she would !' said Christopher. 

* And yet she don't seem to have Struck 
it off with you. You don't seem to have 
been much taken with her? Why, bless 
me, at your age, if Fd been thrown much 
with a girl who'd got a face like that,' and 
he held up the photograph admiringly, ' I 
don't know what might have happened to 



me.' 



* It's well for you, then, that Fm not so 
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good enough to look after their children 
when they re dead and have spent every 
blessed sixpence that ought to go for the 
keeping 'em.' 

' Well, but the children can't help that. 
It's not their fault. Im sure, in Eobin 
Veriker's case, she looks at every penny 
before she spends it. She always would 
ask if I could afford any little trifle I 
wanted to buy her, and at first I had qnite 
a tussle to make her accept anything.* 

' Well, I don't think any the worse of 
her for that. It shows she isn't one of the 
sponging order, and has a proper indepen- 
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' She has plenty of that, I can teil you. 
Nothing would please her better than to 
eaxn her own living. She wa« always ask- 
ing, if they came to England, what she 
could find to do.' 
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* Has he had her taught anything, then ?* 
' Oh, she sings beautifully !* — Christopher 

was growing enthusiastic — * and she chatters 
away in French and Italian like a native. 
I didn't ask her if she could paint, but I 
dare say she can. She seemed to me to be 
able to do everything.' 

Mr. Blunt gave a pleased chuckle. 

* I say/ he said, ' she'd rather take the 
shine out of a few about here, I fancy/ 

* 1 should say she would !' said Christopher. 
' And yet she don't seem to have Struck 

it off with you. You don't seem to have 
been much taken with her ? Why, bless 
me, at your age, if Fd been thrown much 
with a girl who'd got a face like that,' and 
he held up the photograph admiringly, ' I 
don't know what might have happened to 
me.' 
* It's well for you, then, that Fm not so 
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' Well, but the children can*t help that. 
It's not their fault. Im sure, in Eobin 
Veriker's case, she looks at every penny 
before she spends it. She always would 
ask if I could afford any little trifle I 
wanted to buy her, and at first I had quite 
a tussle to make her accept anything.* 

' Well, I don't think any the worse of 
her for that. It shows she isn't one of the 
sponging order, and has a proper indepen- 
dent spirit.' 
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Nothing would please her better than to 
eam her own living. She was always ask- 
ing, if they came to England, what she 
could find to do.' 
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* Has he had her taught anything, then ?* 
' Oh, she sings beautifully !' — Christopher 

was growing enthusiastic — * and she chatters 

away in French and Italian like a native. 
I didn't ask her if she could paint, but I 
dare say she can. She seemed to me to be 
able to do everything.' 

Mr. Blunt gave a pleased chuckle. 

* I say/ he said, ' she'd rather take the 
shine out of a few about here, I fancy/ 

* I should say she would !* said Christopher. 
' And yet she don't seem to have Struck 

it off with you. You don't seem to have 
been much taken with her ? Why, bless 
me, at your age, if I'd been thrown much 
with a girl who*d got a face like that,' and 
he held up the photograph admiringly, ' I 
don't know what might have happened to 
me.' 

* It's well for you, then, that Im not so 
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good enough to look after their children 
when they're dead and have spent every 
blessed sixpence that ought to go for thc 
keeping 'em.' 

' Well, but the children can*t help that. 
It's not their fault. Im sure, in Robin 
Veriker's case, she looks at every penny 
before she spends it. She always would 
ask if I could afford any little trifle I 
wanted to buy her, and at first I had quite 
a tussle to make her accept anything.* 

' Well, I don't think any the worse of 
her for that. It shows she isn't one of the 
sponging order, and has a proper indepen- 
dent spirit.' 

* She has plenty of that, I can teil you. 
Nothing would please her better than to 
eam her own living. She was always ask- 
ing, if they came to England, what she 
could find to do.' 
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* Has he had her taught anything, then ?* 

' Oh, she sings beautifuUy !— Christopher 
was growing enthusiastic — * and she chatters 

away in French and Italian like a native. 
I didn't ask her if she could paint, but I 
dare say she can. She seemed to me to be 
able to do everything.' 

Mr. Blunt gave a pleased chuckle. 

* I say/ he said, * she'd rather take the 
shine out of a few about here, I fancy.' 

* I should say she would !' said Christopher. 
' And yet she don't seem to have Struck 

it off with you. You don't seem to have 
been much taken with her ? Why, bless 
me, at your age, if I'd been thrown much 
with a girl who'd got a face like that,' and 
he held up the photograph admiringly, ' I 
don't know what might have happened to 
me.' 

' It's well for you, then, that Im not so 
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inflammable/ and Christopher laughed a 
little confusedly. 

' How well for me V exclaimed bis 
father. 

•' Why, I can hardly suppose you want 
me to have anything to do with Mr. Veriker's 
daughter/ 

* Fm not quite sure of that, since IVe 
heard what youVe told me. Aecording to 
your account, it seems pretty certain that 
he's got one leg in the grave already. Well, 
when the other gets there, we shan't have 
him to trouble us.' 

* Oh, time enough to think of that/ said 
Christopher hurriedly, ' when he's gone and 
she is here.' 

' Oh yes ; dilly-dally, and let some one 
eise Step in before you. That's your way. 
That's you all over. A girl situated like 
her can't afford to pick and choose like you 
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can. The first man that oflfers she must 
say '^yes" to.' 

A terrible dread seized on Christopher 
that such might be the case. How he 
wished he had opened his heart to Mr. 
Veriker. 

* I don't know about dilly-dallying/ he 
began slowly ; ' but before one thinks of 
marrying a person, you begin to wonder 
if ' and here he stopped. 

' Well/ said his father impatiently, * you 
begin to wonder if — what ? Whether you 
care enough for them, I s'pose. That s just 
the question I want to know. How do you 
feel about this girl ? D*ye like her ? D'ye 
think you ever could like her? — Come, 
now's the time : let's have your answer, and 
then I shall know how to act and what to 
expect.' 

* As for liking her, it's not a question of 
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that with me.' He had taken up the poker, 
and seemed to find hi« speech assisted by 
making savage thrusts with it between the 
bars. * No man could be with her without 
liking her/ 

' Oh, oh ! that's the upshot of it all, is 
it ? The cat seems out of the bag at last. 
Well,' and his eyes twinkled with pleasure, 
* ril do the thing handsome by her : I'U 
write to her father/ 

' Youll do nothing of the sort T exclaimed 
Christopher. 

Mr. Blunt turned a look of blank astonish- 
ment on him. 

' No ; most certainly not,' he added de- 
cisively. * It's one thing,' he went on 
hurriedly, 'for me to care for her; its 
another that I should suppose she cares for 
me.' 

A burst of imprecations deafened Chris- 
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toplier. His son! not cared for by that 
scoundrers, that swindler's, that pauper's 
daughter ! Oh, he must try and calm him- 
self, or he should be carried off by a fit of 
apoplexy. In a moment Christopher saw 
he had been led into making a false move- 
ment. How should he rectify it ? 

* You seem to forget/ he said, ' all you 
Said to me before I started. The very first 
evening I got there, bearing it in mind, I 
Said we would consider eaeh other as brother 
and sister/ 

* And if you did, what's that got to do 
with it T 

'Everything. Knowing your prejudice 
against them, it never entered my head to 
think you would sanetion anything more^ 
and certainly because you seem to have 
changed your opinions, I don't choose to be 
flung at the head of the girl, and aeeepted 
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iux tlio reason that I am the first person 
\vl)() has askcd her to marry him/ 

TJujrc was somc truth in this argument, 
and Mr. Blunt bcgan to be mollified. 

M)h, well/ he said, * if that's all — ^that 
you liaven't played the spoony enough with 
her — Tv«», got no more to say. You can do 
that in writing, though, can't you V 

* No, I (\in*t/ said Christopher shortly. 

* The dcviFs in it ; you don't want to go 
tlu'n^ again, do you? Oh, well, if so, I 
slian't Htop you. You may go to blazes, I 
was going to say, only that you seem to 
havt^ liit on old Harry 's daughter without it 
taking you «juite so fiir away.' 
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2HIS Bubject of marriage betweeii 
Christopher and Robin, once 
mooted, began to take a wonder- 
ful hold of Mr. Blunt's fancy ; the more he 
reäected on it the better the idea pleaaed 
him. Such an arrangement would rid him 
of that father-in-Iaw whom he had alwaya 
pictured as prying into his aifairs; there 
would be no need of Settlements ; the bride 
could be easily taught her place, and he be 
spM-ed the necessity of having to keep up 
Company manners before her. 

His anxiety now was to bring matters to 
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a close; a dread seized him lest Robin 
should be snapped up, and he did nothing 
but urge the necessity of action upon Chris- 
topher. 

* Why don't you pack up and Start oflF at 
once ? I should/ he would say. 

* But I am only just back/ with assumed 
reluctance Christopher would reply ; and for 
a moment Mr. Blunt had to swallow down 
liis impatience, to retum to the attack 
with : 

' Well then, write a letter to the girl, and 
let her have a hint of what you mean to 
do.' 

*0h no — thmgs of that sort can't be 
\^Titten about ; besides, until I get there, I 
don't quite kiiow. I should like to see her 
again before I make up my mind what I 
mean to say.' 

*Tch! make up your mind! While 
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you're about that, soine Mossoo will step in 
— ^thatll be the end of it, I can see/ 

*And why not? — all the better if shc 
cares for him more than for me/ 

' What the devil does it matter who she 
cares for V roared the old man ; * the 
question is, do you care for her ? if so, have 
her ; if you don't, leave her.' 

But to the choice of this alternative, Mr. 
Blunt could get no reply ; and prompted by 
his own desires, and the assurance he gave 
himself that, should Christopher alter his 
mind, he could make it up to Eobin in somc 
way — unknown to his son, he wrote to Mr. 
Veriker, desiring that he would not give 
his countenance to any suitor who might 
come in their way, as he believed that his 
son Christopher had taken a sort of fancy 
to Eobin, and though — as no doubt Mr. 
Veriker would feel — it wasn't exactly the 
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kind of choice he cared to see, rather than 
put an obstacle in the way of his son's 
happiness, he had given his consent, and 
that beforc long Christopher would probably 
pay them another visit, and, as he supposed, 
say what he had to say. 

This was the gist of the letter, mixed up 
with much vulgär condescension, patronage, 
and pity that read so like scom, that 
Mr. Veriker was made furious by it, the 
cfFeet rendered worse, because he had no one 
to confide it to. If he showed to Eobin 
what the old ruffian said, she would starve 
rather than bc beholden to him for bread ; 
if he wrote and told Christopher, he was 
perhaps destroying the only friend she had 
left. Mr. Blunt had bade him take no 
notice of the letter. Mr. Veriker feit that 
silence was the wisest, but at the same time 
the hardest course to pursue. 
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Brooding on the indignity offered him — 
for Mr. Blunt had been mindftd to take out 
in condescension the long score he had 
against his ancient enemy — all the old 
bittemess was stirred up afresh, and the 
calmness and quiet of mind which was his 
only chance of life destroyed by the ferment 
set up within him. Dead! a thousand 
times rather would he see Kobin dead than 
leave her to the scant merey of that old 
monster ! and — finding some pretext to send 
her out, in order that he might be alone — 
he would pace the room to and fro, seeking 
for a way to revenge himself without letting 
the blow aimed be dealt through Chris- 
topher. Eobin, returning, would find him 
worn out — the fiery spirit had consumed the 
strength of the failing body— and hardly 
able to speak or move, during the rest of 
the day he would lie silent, following her 
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about with wistful cyes that pierced her 
through with sorrow. And then the agony 
of those evenings, whcn in the dark, because 
he had a disposition to sleep, Robin sat — his 
hands clasped in hers — the victim of a 
hundred vague alarms : he wasn't breathing ! 
and she was all but choked by the tumult of 
her heart, foreed into making some slight 
noise that by rousing him would still this 
wild terror, or a ray of light across his 
face would show all its haggard lines 
and make them strike her afresh ; the 
deep-set eyes, the tcmples sunken in each 
side, the hoUow cheeks, the drawn, set 
mouth. 

' Papa !' the word seemed wrung from 
out her lips. 

* What is it ? Yes, my dear/ 

* Nothing ; I thought — I heard you speak 
— to — me/ All Robin's breath had died 
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away, she had no power to say more ; and 
her father sinking back into a drowsy state, 
the conflict with her fears began, and had to 
be gone through as before. 

Christopher no longer with them — with- 
out a friend near to whom she could go 
for counsel or advice — what should she do ? 
That her father was ill, very ill, she feit 
sure — twice lately he had had slight returns 
of that terrible pain. Once while Kobin 
was out, the people from below had come 
up to find him faint ; they had been 
attracted by the noise of something fall- 
ing on the floor. Surely he ought to 
have a doctor I But the bare mention 
of calling one in made him angry with 
her. 

* Never wait again/ she said to the man 
who kept the house ; * the next time he is 
ill send off at once for any doctor near; 
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when he is fetched to him he cannot say 
no.' 

And therefore it was that some days later, 
the landlord, Giacomuzzi — who, with an 
Italian's dread of death, longed to get them 
out of his house — at the first Symptom of 
alarm rushed off for his family physician, 
who happened to live close at hand. 

Chance directed that the old man called in 
had had a wider experience than many of his 
fellows, and when he was there, Mr. Veriker 
had not the strength nor the energy to 
protest against his presence ; he answered 
his questions, aeeepted his prescription, and 
made a sign that Robin should pay him his 
fee, and send him away. 

* He has some distress of mind, something 
that is agitating him just now — is it not so?' 
asked the doctor, closing the door behind 
Robin that her father might not hear. 
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* No/ she Said ; * nothing that I know 
of/ 

* But yes ; there is something that I sec. 
Try and discover what, and remove it, if 
you can. It is his only chance of life, that 
of being quiet and not agitated in any 
way/ 

^ Wait/ she said ; * come downstairs — I 
want to speak to you/ and together they 
went into the tiny bureau below ; and some 
minutes later, the doctor having gone, 
Eobin came out to go upstairs again. 

Madame Giacomuzzi, who had a soft 
heart embedded in that mountain of flesh 
which constituted her body, took her hand 
and squeezed it sympathetically. * Poor 
child I poor child !' she murmured, and 
Robin thanked her with a smile. The 
woman was crying ; her dark eyes were 
humid and wet : but Robin's were hot and 
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dry; she could find no tears to ease her 
sorrow. 

The next day a lettcr from Christopher 
amved. Mr. Veriker, recovered from his 
attack, which had been but a slight one, 
read it and laid it on one aide, expecting 
that Robin would question him about it, 
but to his astonishment she seemed to tako 
no noticc. 

' Don't you want to hear what he says, 
Bobby ?' he asked, with a faint attempt at 
his old humour. 

* When you want to teil me, I do/ and 
she came over and knelt down by his side. 
* I want to hear all your secrets, papa.' 

*My secrets, child?' 

* Yes ; all those that trouble you — you 
have some that give you trouble, haven't 
you ? Haven't you had some worry lately, 
within the last ten days — something you 
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have kept to yourself and haven't told me V 
She was speaking very fast ; her face had 
grown flushed and eamest ; she had thrown 
her arms across her father's neck, and was 
resting her chin on his breast. * Papa, don't 
do this; spcak out to me/ Involuntarily 
she closed her • eyes for a moment ; her 
nostrils were dilated, her hands tightened, 
until the nails seemed plunged into the 
palms. 'The doctor has told me all,* she 
Said, ' so there is nothing I cannot bear 
to hear from you ;' and relaxing from the 
strain she had put upon herseif, she let 
her head slide down, and there it lay, 
nestled and half hidden in her father's 
silky beard. 

Had either of them — he, in his all but 
iifty years ; she in her seventeen short 
Summers — ever sent up a cry so eamest as 
that which now implored that they might 
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go together. What mattered death if neither 
were left behind to sorrow? Parting was 
death. 

' chüd 1' 

' father !' 

And there they lay, clasped close together, 
until the best part of an hour had passed ; 
and then, little by little, Mr. Veriker began 
to ease the weight of his distress by telling 
part of its cause to his daughter. Hc spoke 
at first in short broken sentences, ejacula- 
tions — if he could but see her settled, pro- 
vided for — that ascertained, and he should 
be happy — nay, he believed he should bc 
well — for it was only when he could not rid 
himself of anxiety that he feit ill. 

* See how well I was/ he said, * when 
Christopher was with us.' 

Robin sighed. 

' Oh I' she exclaimed, * how I wish he 
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would come again T and immediately her 
thoughts grew busy as to what inducement 
she could hold out to bring Christopher 
back to them, so that she was not Struck by 
the long pause before her father's next sen- 
tence came. 

* That letter/ he said with an effort, ' is 
to teil me he is coming/ 

* Coming 1 What, Coming here — soon — 
now at once, papa ?' 

Her nerveless limbs seemed to have re- 
gained their strength. She was still kneel- 
ing by his side, but by this time with her 
face aglow, her head erect. 

Youth, how strong hope dwells in you 1 
In that moment Eobin saw her father raised 
up, made well and strong, and — all by 
Christopher s return. 

^ Did you ask him to come ?' 

* No, my dear.' 
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Something in the tone Struck her. 

* Did his father teil you in that letter you 
had from him ?' 

Mr. Veriker's look made assent. 

* And you did not teil me, papa. Why 
did you not teil me ?' 

* Oh, I was afraid that perhaps you might 
think it too great a sacrifice; 

* What a sacrifice V and she fixed her 
eyes on her father inquiringly. 

* Well, he — indeed, both of them — they 
want you to marry Christopher.' 

* Marry Christopher V the words dropped 
down on Robin's heart like lead. * Yes ; 
and if I did ?' 

* Oh, my dear, if you did, there would be 
an end to all my anxiety. With somebody 
to look after you, and plenty of money for 
you to spend, I should have nothing more 
to worry over.' 
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' And is it this, then, that has been 
worrying you ?* she asked eamestly. 

* How could it be otherwise, seeing how 
friendless I leave you V 

* Hush I don't talk of leaving me. If I 
married Christopher, and you had every- 
thing you wanted, you would get well, 
wouldn't you V 

He shook his head. 

' I don't know/ he said doubtfully. ' At 
times I think I might. Tm not quite tired 
of life yet, somehow.' 

* And when we could go where we pleased 
and have whatever was good for you with- 
out any care of money, why, you would soon 
be all right. The doctor told me so/ 

'Did her he said hopefuUy. 'The 
remedy does not sound half bad ; it strikes 
me as rather jolly/ and the old smile lit up 
his wan face again. * And you, Bobby, you 
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are not tired of your old father yet, eh, arc 
your 

* Tired !' shc said, and as the dread of 
losing him swept over her, she flung her- 
»clf down, buried her head, and wept 
I)as8ionately. 

* Child ! don't, don't !' he murmured, and 
the sound of his voice roused Robin to con- 
trol hcrself. 

*I don't know why I am crying/ she 
ßobbed. * I — am — sure there is nothing to 
cry for. I am very glad to marry Chris- 
topher — ^very glad — indced — that he has 
asked mc.' 







CHAPTER III. 

SHRISTOPHEK at this time was 
already half-way on hie jouraey 
back to Venice, his startiiig 
speeded by a conversation in wliich Mr. 
Blunt betrayed that he had taken upon 
himself to write to Mr. Veriker. 

Poor fellow ! hi3 task was by no means a 
pleasant one, for with his eyes refiising to 
remain blind to his ostentation and vul- 
garities, Mr. Blunt waa his father, and Chria- 
topher held it a sacred duty to screen from 
others failings which made much in his own 
life bitter. 
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Absence, without in any way diminishing 
his love, had tempered the heat of its fire, 
and with a füll sense of the happiness he 
was giving up, he feit secure in his own 
strength to study only what shonld be best 
for Robin's future welfare. 

Before leaving home he had written a 

letter registering a promise not only to 

watch over Robin, but by an income which 

she should believe she derived from her 

father, to provide her with means of support. 

More fluent as a writer than as a Speaker, 

he had very touchingly alluded to his love, 

its hopelessness, and the pain he knew he 

must suffer. Yet he was willing to give up 

Robin without even asking her, because 

cireumstances might induce her to make 

a choice which her later judgment might 

rcpent. 

With this letter ready to give to Mr. 
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Veriker, Christopher arrived in Venice, and 
was — unexpected by them — ushered into 
the presence of the father and daughter. 
Eobin was ready to go out. Mr. Veriker 
had but just come down. Both were 
effusively warm in their welcome of him. 
Only a few weeks had elapsed since they 
had parted, yet what a change he saw in 
both ! The first look at Mr. Veriker came 
on him as a shock ; Robin's pale cheeks and 
tired eyes Struck him with dismay. The 
very weather, too, seemed in harmony. It 
was cold and wet ; fogs hung low over 
the canals ; the sky was no longer 
sunny. 

* I wish I had you both in England/ he 
could not help saying, contrasting the cheer- 
less room with the comforts he had left be- 
hind him ; ^ the houses there are so warm 
and cosy.' 
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Mr. Veriker looked round him, and gave 
a Httle shiver. 

' What do you say/ he said to Robin ; 
* ßhall we go back with Christopher V 

She tried to smile assent. What was 
this that had come over her ? Only that 
moming she had awakened füll of desire 
that Christopher would come — come soon, 
so that they would be married and get away 
from here, so that her father would be 
stronger. He had had a slight attack the 
night before ; now, at first sight, the instant 
her eyes feil upon Christopher, she was op- 
pressed by a desire to escape, to run away 

out of his sight, out of his reach — any- 
where. 

' I think, if you don^t mind, Christopher, 
as I was going for something, it is best for 
mc still to go/ 

' God I send me strength to give her 
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up/ was Christopher's cry ; for a look at her 
face, the sound of her voice, had wakened 
the love which slept but to arouse refreshed. 
What should he do ? How battle with the 
temptation which was now so near him ? 

*Yes, my dear, do/ said Mr. Veriker. 
^It's some drops I take, You won't be 
long gone. It's only to Zamperini's/ he 
explained to Christopher. 

Christopher opened the door, watched 
her down, and then retuming, seated him- 
self near Mr. Veriker. 

* I am so glad to have you alone !' he 
Said. * I wanted to give you this,' and 
he handed him the letter, * and to speak to 
you. You know why I have come, but 
what does she think has brought me ?' 

* She knows,' said Mr. Veriker. 

* Knows I You didn t show her my 
father's letter ?' 
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* Hardly. Your father was a little plain- 
spoken, my dear fellow ; but I told her his 
wishes, and that his wishes were yours 
also.' 

For the life of him Christopher could not 
get out the words which would ask ßobin's 
reply, and the mention of Mr. Blunt's letter 
had set Mr. Veriker s heart beating, so that 
his breath came with difl&culty. 

*What a confounded nuisance this is — 
directly I begin to speak/ he said irritably. 
* I wanted to teil you all about it — ^how it 
came round, and what she said — but — I 
can't do it. It won't let me/ and he put 
up his band as if he was in pain. 

* Don't try yourself. Never mind ; only, 
what was her answer? Teil me that.* 
Christopher's effort to speak seemed as 
great as Mr. Veriker's. 

' Oh, all right : as I thought — she likes 
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you very much ; seems quite taken with the 
idea of manying you.* 

Were his senses going? Did it mean 
that^ this buzzing in his ears and swaying of 
everything before his eyes? Christopher 
was experiencing all the first distress of 
fainting. Mr. Veriker was still speaking to 
him when he seemed to come to himself 
again. He feit for his handkerchief : a cold 
sweat stood on his forehead. 

* It has taken you by surprise, poor lad/ 
Mr. Veriker said sympathetically. *Well, 
I confess it did me a little ; and I'm an 
old stager, you'll say, and ought to be 
pretty well up in the caprices of women. 
But they're unfathomable, you know. Fve 
pften told you so ;' and to seem more at his 
ease, for the way Christopher had taken what 
he Said embarrassed him, he essayedto whistle 
* La Donna e Mobile/ and failed signally. 
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Without speaking, Christoplier got up 
suddenly, and took a tum up and down the 
room. Coming back to Mr. Veriker, he 
Said : 

* It's imposöible that she can love me. 
She doesn't, does she V 

* Love I Well, she's a little young, to 
know much about love. That's a lesson for 
you to teach her, it seems to me/ 

Christopher shook his head. 

*I can't help feeling it is taking an 
unfair advantage,' he said. * She has 
taught me what love is, and yet I am going 
to deprive her of liberty.' 

* How liberty V said Mr. Veriker 
quickly. 

* The liberty of choiee. She cannot have 
that if she is tied to me, and reason will no 
more listen to her saying "Love Chris- 
topher," than it did to me saying " Don't 
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love Robin.'* No, no/ and he sighed 
heavily ; * I must put away the temptation, 
and you — you must help me. Don't let 
her ever have reason to say that the two 
who loved her best wrought her the 
greatest misery.' 

Mr. Veriker looked away, and Chris- 
topher went on : 

* In that letter you will see what I have 
promised you to do for her, and in time I 
shall have more at my command ; and if I 
find that it will make her happy to share it 
with — another, I will treat her as you would 
have done. Only let me leave her firee. 
Help me/ he added eamestly. * You must ; 
for I am much stronger when she is away 
than when she is near me 1* 

Mr. Veriker raised his head. Christopher 
had bent his down on the chair-back, his 
face was hidden from view. There was a 
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look of awe in the weary world-wom eye» 
which Mr. Veriker tumed upon him. What 
was it he feit ? Not admiration. We must 
in a way comprehend to admire, and no 
experience of his, or of anyone he had ever 
known, enabled him to gauge the spirit of 
sacrifiee shown by Christopher. Hitherto, 
fond as he feit of him, he had aeeepted much 
of the kindness shown him with a certain 
v?asy complacency, feeling that if he had not 
spent his money in that way he wonld have 
in some other — * One of those fellows who 
build asylums for deceased blind beggar 
men's dogs and send out books to the blacks 
who can't read 'em/ he would say 
descriptively, when drawing a picture of his 
newly-found relation. The charity, morality, 
and many other good qualities which Chris- 
topher had shown, werc but further instances 
of his weakness ; and when Robin, Struck 
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by the fact, had wondered how it was that 
Ohristopher had grown up so good, Mr. 
Veriker had made answer that * he expected 
he couldn't help it ; that he had been bom 
so/ and his vague surmise found point in 
the laugh which followed, and which gave 
thanks that a like calamity had not befallen 
him. 

But the last few weeks of bodily pain and 
mental suflfering had wrought as great a 
change intemally as it had to the visible 
eye. Through those long, sleepless nights, 
how many hours had he dragged out in 
groping, trying to lay hold of something to 
eling to, and finding all fail him — in none 
of them Support. Books womed him ; 
newspapers, novels — onee enjoyed with 
keen relish — ^now feil flat, flavourless. He 
did not want to hear of the world he was 
foreed to turn his back upon, yet he was 
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tormented by a vague unsatisfied craving. 
Was it to hear something of that other 
World, the one he said he had no belief in, 
which a voice he could not still kept 
whispering he was fast hastening to ? 

Christopher believed in that life to come. 
Jn spite of being laughed at, he had often 
spoken to him of his faith in it. Did the 
belief make him act as he was acting now ? 
A glimmer of consciousness that man had 
been imaged after an all-glorious Being, 

higher than his own, capable of a nature 
more divine than the one he possessed 
by birth, began to steal over Mr. Veriker. 
He feit himself tremble, and Christopher at 
that moment stretching his band towards 
him, he could scarce take it in his own. 

* I have been exciting you/ Christopher 
said, quick to catch sight of the increased 
pallor on his face. * Don't read the letter 
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now. Put it away : we'll talk about this 
another time.' 

Mr. Veriker made a movement of his head. 
Time with him he knew was fast running 
to its end. He wanted to speak now. He 
thought he would teU Christopher about 
Jack — ^how Eobin and he had been left 
together — ask his advice ; speak of why 
Ja^k had gone away, and how, since, he had 
cast him off from them altogether. He did 
not stop to ask, why the prompting to say 
this to Christopher ? He only knew that he 
feit it was a sort of duty, a reparation he 
ought to make, and he would make it if he 
could get the strength to speak. 

* The brandy/ he gasped : * in that cup- 
boardthere. Before she comes in give me 
some r 

Christopher searched the shelf, but it was 
in a bottle which he did not at once see. 
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* Never mind ; there's some ether, that 
will do. Hand it over I Quick ! or she'll 
be back' 

Christopher looked round for some water, 
got a glass, and finally put the bottle to bis 
nose to make sure it was the right stuff. 
Mr. Veriker watched bim witb all tbe 
impatience of bis disease. He bad to 
tigbten bis lips to keep back tbe irritable 
exclamations wbicb be was bursting to fling 
at bim. Tbe effort at control only 
aggravated his distress. 

' Ob, it's no good now !* be exclaimed, bis 
quick ear catcbing tbe sound of Kobin's voice. 

' I— I ' tbe sbarp pain wbicb came like 

a Stab to bim forced bim into silence. He 
öbut bis eyes, and lay back exbausted. 

* Wbat is tbe matter V Bobin was 
snifläng tbe sickly odour now so familiär to 
ber. ' YouVe been giving bim etber ? Papa !' 
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Mr. Veriker tried to reassure her by 
making a movement of bis band, but tbe 
conflicting emotions of tbe last bour bad 
overtaxed bim. He was growing faint 

Tossing aside ber bat, Eobin flung ber- 
self down beside bim. Her attitude was a 
study for despair. Poor cbild I all unversed 
in tbe ways of illness, sbe bad not an idea 
of wbat remedies to äpply. It was Cbris- 
topber wbo brougbt wbat was necessary, and 
in a few minutes Mr. Veriker, wbo bad 
never quite lost consciousness, was suf- 
ficiently restored to open bis eyes. 

* You bave been talking to bim too mucb,' 
Eobin murmured, looking round to Cbris- 
topher reproacbfully. 

Mr. Veriker sbook bis bead. 

* Tbere are some tbings we must talk of 
togetber,' be said faintly. 

'But notbing tbat I may not bear. I 
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know what Las made you come, Chris- 
topher.' He was shaking so that he could 
hardly stand. She was looking at him 
Bteadfastly. * Papa has told me. You want 
me to many you, he says, and I am quite 
willing. Only let it be very soon, so that 
we may get away firom here quickly.' 

* But/ Christopher managed to say, * that 
need not stop us. We can go away without 
it being necessary for you to marry me, 
Kobin.' 

* No, no,' she said impetuously. ' I would 
rather we were married : he wishes it,' she 
added, lowering her voiee. ' It will do him 
good. Didn't you say, papa,' for she saw 
he was listening, * that you would like me 
to marry Christopher — that it would make 
you happy ?* 

* Yes, I said so,' murmured Mr. Veriker. 
' I didn't think of him then,* and he 
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struggled with the emotion which now so 
easily overcame him ; ' but since he has 

come back -' It was of no use ; the 

lump in his throat was choking him, and, 
breaking down, he sobbed out, *He's a 
good fellow, Eobin ; a- good fellow. God 
bless him I God bless him !' 

Eobin stretched out her anns ; Chris- 
topher caught her hand. 

' We'll talk together later,' he whispered. 
* Say no more now/ 

* «JS: * * 

But in the conversation which toofc place 
between them later on, nothing better was 
arrived at. Eobin steadily maintained 
that she wished to marry him, and when 
Christopher ventured to ask if she loved 
him, she said she had not any love to give 
to anyone now — ^all her love was swallowed 
up by her father ; and Christopher, over- 
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come by the giant desire, grew accustomed 
to the whisper it made in his eax that in 
time, by the aid of his untiring devotion, 
love would most certainly come ; gradually, 
by degrees, Kobin would leam the lesson, 
and, sweetest of all enticements, he would be 
her teacher. 

Without delay, he wrote at onee to his 
father ; and Mr. Blunt, pleased by what he 
considered his management of the matter, 
offered no Opposition ; indeed Christopher, 
wise in his generation, so worded the 
announcement in his letter that his father 
was pleased by the decision, and thought 
none the less of Kobin for the readiness she 
had displayed in closing at onee with such a 
good offer. 

Mr. Veriker, daily weaker, after that one 
effort, never returned to the subject again. 
The moment for speaking out — what was 
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now locked up for ever in his breast — 
had passed by. Soothed by Christopher's 
presence and attentions, he began to feel he 
could not do without him. To send him 
away was robbing himself of his only chance 
of life. When Christopher once hinted at 
the letter he had given him, Mr. Veriker 
Said he would read it later. But the 
evening he had received it he had put it 
away, and he kept putting off the trouble of 
taking it out of his desk again. 

So the necessary preliminaries, entrusted 
to Mr. Holton, an English notary, who 
resided at Venice, were ordered to be 
hastened on with all possible despatch, and 
to Christopher at least the time went by 
swiftly. 

The necessity of constant attendance on 
her father formed a sufficient excuse for 
Eobin and him to be but little alone, and 
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seeing how soon her care would be in vain, 
Christopher forborc to Iure her from the 
watch she kept. It was only Robin who 
did not, conld not, wonld not, see the rapid 
decline in Mr. Veriker. A mere hint that 
he did not seem so well brought down her 
displeasure on the Speaker. 

The going away from Venice immediately 
after the marriage was the event which 
buoyed her up. Travelling had always 
agreed with him. He had never been ill 
while they were going about from one place 
to another, and as soon as the wedding was 
over, they were all three, the very same day, 
to Start off, and begin by easy stages their 
joumey to Spezzia, the place which Mr. 
Veriker had fixed on to go to ; where he 
Said he should like to stay, giving as a 
reason to Christopher that his wife lay 
buried there. 
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* Child, I don t fancy it would do me 
much good to go and see you married/ 
Mr. Veriker seid, the moming before the 
wedding^day. * Would you mind if we got 
Mr. Holton to act my part as father ?' 

Not a bit ; she did not mind. The 
ceremony she had to go through was a mere 
ceremony to her. 

In the first few days after Christopher's 
arrival, Kobin's couch had been watered 
nightly with tears of anguish and despair ; 
but now, familiär with his presence, relieved 
by his thoughtfulness, nevcr obtruded on 
by his advances, all this was past — sunk 
in the greater anguish which haunted her like 
a spectre, the unknown dread of something 
which, although she shut her eyes to it, she 
saw each hour stealing nearer. 

Posted up as to the day when the 
marriage would take place, Mr. Blunt, still 
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in high good-humour, sent a substantial 
proof of his favour, together with a letter, 
from which Christopher improvised messages 
to Kobin and her father. 

The luggage was packed ; all was ready. 
Madame Giacomuzzi was to look after Mr. 
Veriker, who had promised to rest quietly 
untU the retum of the bride and bridegroom. 
D4jeuner would then be served, and they 
would be in time for the train which was to 
take them on to Verona. 

To Cover the under-current of emotion 
which oppressed them all, great interest was 
feigned in Mr. Blunt's letter, scraps from 
which, while waiting for Mr. Holton, Chris- 
topher went on reading. 

' It is our Squire,' he said in explanation 
— ' I left him very ill — who, my father says, 
is dying, and all the place is agog to know 
how he will leave his property.' 
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' No heir, then V 

'No children — a nephew who Las 
quarrelied with him. They have sent for 
him, though, it seems now. He is abroad 
somewhere/ 

' Lucky dog/ sighed Mr. Veriker. * Why 
ain't I that nephew V 

' Oh, I don't think you need wish to be : 
people don*t seem to say much that is good 
about him, I fancy/ 

' So f ar as I ever discovered, nobody ever 
Said anything good of me,' and Mr. Veriker 
smiled feebly. ' What's the name of this 
nephew V 

' Name !' said Christopher, whose thoughts 
were following Kobin. * Oh, Chandos — the 
Squire's name.' 

* Chandos/ repeated Mr. Veriker. * Wasn't 
his name Chandos, Kobin V and he tumed 
his head round to find she was not there. 
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* Eobin has gone downstairs/ said Chris- 
topher. * I expect it's time for me to follow 
her.' 

ßelow, Robin was speaking to Madame 
Giacomuzzi. The woman held her by the 
haud. Her motherly heart yeamed towards 
the girl. 

* Ah, it is not you she would have chosen,' 
she Said, addressing Christopher a few 
minutes later, as she stood watching them 
go, for Mr. Holton had joined them and 
they were Walking towards the gondola. 
' She needed but to say " I don't want 
Paolo," and I knew about whom she was 
thinking ;' and she hugged the baby she was 
nursing closer, and went to find a candlc to 
set up before the picture of the * Madonna.' 

Meanwhile Giacomuzzi canic l^ack from 
the Steps. He had been keeping in readiness. 
the gondola. The old waiter, in Company 
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with the sister who helped in the house- 
duties, retumed from the vantage-spots they 
had chosen. The marriage had made quite 
an excitement among the household. Now 
they must call to mind their duties. Madame 
would go up and see after the Signor. 
Would she then give him this letter ? and 
Giacomuzzi took one from his pocket and 
gave her. It had come an hour ago. In 
the bustle he had forgotten to deliver it; 
but she need not say so. 

Madame Giacomuzzi — as she said after — 
took up the letter, gave it to Mr. Veriker, 
whb asked her to give him some water. 
There was none in the room, and she went 
to fetch it, and when, perhaps ten minutes 
later — ^for something downstairs detained 
her — she retumed, she found Mr. Veriker 
lying back faint. But she had seen him 
faint often before, so she threw over his fore- 
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head somc of the water and then thought 
she would bum under his nose some paper — 
alas I in her haste, the very letter ; but he did 
not come to, so she called to Oiacomuzzi, and 
he ran for the doctor, and the doctor came, 
and was still there when the wedding-party 
retumedy and Robin, flushed and trembling, 
ran up, close followed by Christopher. 

* Papa !* and then, seeing a crowd in the 
room, she made a rush forward. ' Father ! 
father !' but some one intereepted her. 
* Father r she screamed, and with all her 
might she struggled to get free. 

* Hush ! hush ! he cannot hear you.' 

Mr. Veriker lay dead. Beside him was a 
screwed-up bit of bumt paper. 
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5 NE of Jack Dorian'a chief sources 
of regret while away, was the 
fear that he had forfeited the 
iriendship of the Temples. His uncle he 
knew had misrepresented him to them, and 
he feit sore that they had believed him. 

Not of a disposition to escuse himself — 
for he was well aware there were many in- 
atances in bis conduct whieh called for in- 
dulgence — Jack allowed a gradual coldness 
to increase in their letters, which by degrees 
eame less frequently, until, as before shown, 
they at length had ceased altogether. 
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Georgy, staunch in her friendships, at the 
lisk of losing Mr. Chandos's good opinion, 
never ceased to stand up for her former 
playfellow. 

* I don't care what anyone may say of 
him, I shall always maintain he was badly 
treated/ she wonld repeat to her mother, 
who, now that the chance of uniting these 
two seemed over, bewailed Jack's ingrati- 
tude aa another proof of the ill luck which 
cver dogged her. 

Of a certainty — now that Jack had left 
him, and the house was shut up — the 
Squire would marry ; and the flavour of the 
fruit and the vegetables, which came from 
the Manor during his absence, were spoilt 
by her constantly showing for how short a 
time they should enjoy them. 

During the whole of those years since 
Jack had left, the Temples, and through 
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them all Wadpole, were kept in a continual 
ferment of expectation. They were the 
fitanding dish always hailed with relish, these 
on dits about the Squire. He was going to 
marry — he was not going to many ; he was 
married — there was nothing in it. Then 
as regarded Jack, fifty reports were circu- 
lated, to be reeeived or rejected according 
to the disposition of the hearer : the uncle 
and nephew had cut off the entail, and 
because of the sum of money given in con- 
sideration to the la^tter, Mr. Chandos conld 
not afford to live at Wadpole. 

Jack Dorian — according to another ac- 
eoxmt — had repelled with indignation this 
offer, and out of his refusal arose the dis- 
pleasure of his uncle. Perhaps Mr. Chandos 
never heard one-half of these fabrications, 
assuredly the half he did hear did not 
annoy him ; on the contrary, he rather liked 
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to mystify his neighbours, and was shrewd 
enough to feel he lost nothing personally by 
those about him believing he had gained 
the power of leaving what he possessed at 
wiU. 

He was staying at Brighton-raising the 
fondest hopes in the breast of a very fair 
young lady, who was almost quite what he 
desired — when this iUness attacked him ; at 
first not considered serious, but gradually 
increasing, so that when the rector, for 
whom he had sent, arrived, he was past 
talking business with him. But, only as was 
thought for a time, hope was fax from ex- 
tinguished as to his ultimatc recovery ; yet 
knowing how uneertain is life, his physicians 
recommended if there were any relatives he 
might desire to see that they should be 
wamed of his danger and sent for im- 
mediately. 
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* I feel like a fish out of water here by 
myself/ wrote the rector ; * I should like 
Georgy to come to me/ And Georgy went 
to him, and all Wadpole saw in her going 
the certainty that it was she who was to 
possess the property. 

* Now how shall we hunt out Jack ?' was 
Georgy's first inquiry ; * no matter what 
has passed between them, to find him and 
bring him here seems to me our duty/ 

* Then I had best write to old Clarkson/ 
Said the rector, who would not oppose liis 
daughter's proposition, although he would 
never have had the strength himself to act 
thus generously. And Mr. Clarkson written 
to, he, with a better knowledge of how affaii*» 
stood between the uncle and nephew, tele- 
graphed to where he had sent Jack, giving 
Orders that the message should be forwarded 
on to wherever he might be ; and it was by 
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thesc means that Jack Dorian was brought 
to England, only giving himself time before 
he Started on bis joumey to write to Mr. 
Veriker. 

A happy woman was jVIts. Temple that 
day when she went to the Station to meet 
her husband, Jack, and Georgy. Mr. 
Chandos was dead. They were bringing 
back his remains to bury. Jack Dorian was 
Jack Dorian no longer ; he was Mr. Dorian 
Chandos, the new Squire of Wadpole. Every 
one thought him altered, a few thought him 
improved, and among the few was Georgy. 
Little wonder that Mrs. Temple's hopes 
again ran high when she saw the attention 
Jack paid readily accepted by her daughter. 
The two seemed instinctively to fall into 
their old ways, and though, by reason of 
his uncle's death, and the business it en- 
tailed on him, there was no opportunity to 
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resume their amusements, the time they 
spent together was generally occupied in re- 
caUing reminiscences of them. 

* As soon as I am settled down here/ Jack 
wonld say ; and, as time went oü — ^for it 
took some months to arrange the necessary 
business — say rather pointedly, Georgy 
began to fancy. What did he mean about 
this settling down ? She did not know why, 
but the sentence always conveyed that the 
meaning to be understood was *when I 
marry.' But marry whom ? He had never 
spoken — never even hinted of any attach- 
ment he had formed. Could he, she 
wondered, be mamed already ? Sometimes, 
by his manner, she thought it possible. He 
was absent, preoccupied, talked about altera- 
tions in the house, the gardens, the fumiture, 
always as if he had some one in his eye 
whose taste he was Consulting. Georgy was 
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puzzled rather over this, and, as had been 
her habit for more than a year now when- 
ever anything perplexed her, she took into 
her confidence Mr. Cameron. 

* You don't think it's you ?' said the curate 
simply. 

* Me ? No ; what makes you ask that 
question ?' 

* Because it entered into my head, as it 
»eems to have entered into the heads of a 
good many/ 

' Oh, really ; has it ? WeU, and how do 
you like the notion ?' 
Mr, Cameron hesitated. 

* Come, speak out — teil mc.' 

* I don't know that I ought,' he said. * I 
have no reason to give, but I don't like the 
notion at all.' 

Georgy smiled amusedly. ' You are gene - 
rally so füll of reasons,' she said. 
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* Yes ; am I not ? But I wouldn't say it 
for the World to anyone but you ; we are 
always frank together ' — she smiled back at 
him encouragingly. ' From the first even- 
ing I met the Squire, I feit towards him a 
kind of antipathy; 

^Yes; didyour 

* Do I pain you by saying so V 

* No, I don't know that you do ; although, 
being very fond of him, I can't quite see the 
necessity/ 

* Nor can I either, and it is that that 
troubles me/ 

* You must try and get over it while he is 
away. He is going abroad again.' 

* Abroad ? I thought it was but to Lon- 
don he had gone/ 

* So he has now, but after he comes back 
next week, he is going to Italy, I believe. 
He has talked of it to me for some time, önly 
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thcrc was so much to do that he could not 
leavc before.' 

* Not to siay — he is not going ?' 

* No, no ; only about some business — busi- 
ness which seems to me a little mysterious, 
somehow/ 

* Oh — h, I understand/ said Mr. Cameron, 
and his face beamed at the discovery he 
thought he had made. * When is he Coming 
down ? — to-morrow ? — with the bride and 
bridegroom ? — will he V 

* No, not until Thursday ; and Fm not 
sorry, for hc's takcn an awful dislike to old 
Blunt, and might be a little stiff with your 
friend Christopher/ And having reached the 
Green, where they were to part, the two 
bade eaeh other good-bye ; Mr. Cameron 
going his way, humming to himself softly — 
he feit so unaceountably light-hearted, he 
couldn't think why — Georgy smiling, * Jf 
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ever I make up my mind to break my 
mother's heart ' (Mrs. Temple had declared 
that if Georgy married as badly aa Isabel 
had done, this calamity would most certainly 
occur), * I shall have to propose to him 
myself : it will never enter bis head unlesff 
I put it there ; of that I feel sure/ 

During the time Jack was being in- 
stalled as the new Squire of Wadpole, he 
had written several letters, both to Mr. 
Veriker and to Kobin, to which he had re- 
ceived no reply ; within the last few weeks 
some of these had been returned, and, with- 
out seeing any immediate reason for it, Jack 
began to feel a little uneasy. Could any- 
thing have happened to Mr. Veriker ? or 
were they still roaming, hidden away in 
ßome out-of-the-way spot which he had for- 
gotten, or did not know ? In that last 
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were Coming home. Priors was being made 
ready to receive them ; old Mr. Blunt had 
settled down there again, and was awaiting 
their arrivaL 

It was the middle of April ; four months 
had gone by since the death of Mr. Veriker, 
time spent by Robin and Christopher in 
visiting the different places where in former 
days she had lived with her father. Shocked 
by the tragic Coming to pass of an event 
which he had so often openly wished might 
oeeur, Mr. Blunt readily acceded to any 
plan which prevented his being brought 
face to face with Kobin's grief. 

* I'd rather she got quit of it a little be- 
fore you come home here/ he said in 
writing to Christopher ; * so don't mind the 
expense, go about as much as you like, and 
let her see plenty to amuse her.' 

Christopher had taken him at his word, 
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and during the time which followed, lifo 
had been Paradise to him. 

How wonderful is love ! with what 
patience it endures ! Christopher never 
seemed to tire of listening to those rhap- 
sodies which Kobin, in her early days of 
sorrow, kept repeating about herfather; nay, 
rather because they seemed to lift her bürden 
he would encourage her, and in so doing 
gained her trust and confidence a« his reward, 

She leaned on him for support, spoke 
openly to him of her hopes and fears, and 
by degrees began to lend a more willing ear 
to the little things he said to ease her 
•sorrow. That her father was at rest, free 
from suffering and pain. *Yes, but God 
could have made him well here/ And then 
the hope that they would meet again, that 
they were not separated for ever. * But I 
wanted to go with him then.' 
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Alas, po^r Robin I Christopher had need 
to love her. The poor bruised heart was 
well worth healing, and the husband was 
made in no way jealoua because of the devo- 
tion the child lx)re to her father. Besides, 
Robin\s sorrow was not morbid, 3he did not 
wear it on her sleeve to sadden everyone 
around her. 

After the first few weeks — when, strack 
down and helpless, time pa&sed she knew 
not how — brought back to life through the 
care of ChrLstopher, she strove at control, 
and would pass whole days seemingly 
pleased and even cheerful. Only fix)m one 
eye she could not hide the unbidden tears 
which some passing sight or careless word 
would make flow, and then Christopher 
taking her band would l>y a gentle pressure 
teil her she had his sympathy. Thus they 
became fast friends, constant companions. 
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one of them entirely dependent on the 
other. To be watched, have her wishes. 
forestalled, to be waited on, was something 
new to Kobin ; to be trusted in, leaned on,. 
looked up to, equally new and far more 
delicious to Christopher. 

Those former doubts whether he shonld 
gain her love did not oppress him now ; 
daily he feit more secure in the happy 
certainty, and Kobin, without knowing it, was 
steadily drifting to the same conclusion. 

Love, in the sense in which she had 
once known it, no longer existed for her. 
Her father's death and her consequent 
sorrow seenied to have killed outright every 
emotion which did not bear on grief for him. 
It did not even strike her as stränge that 
she should feel utterly cold and indifferent 
about Jack, having no interest conceming 
him, except perhaps how and when he would 
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hear of the sad event, and a giim satis- 
faction that he would be startled to be told 
the circumstances which had made it so 
tragic. 

When Christopher had asked whether she 
would not likc any friend written to, Kobin 
had Said resolutely, * No/ What mattered 
it now who came or stayed away ? it was all 
the same to her. The icy band whose hold 
was laid on bim she loved would not loosen 
its grip. 

In spitc of all that she had done, he was 

s 

gone. He was dead. She was left alone. 
Let the living go their way — no one could 
case her grief, no one could make her happy. 
Her father no longer with her, in those 
days Kobin believed that happiness had fled 
from her for ever. 

Now that Time, with *healing in bis 
wings/ had begun to soften her sorrow, 
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bittemess had also given way, and, bridging 
over more present memories, her thoughts 
would sometimes wander off to earlier days. 
What had become of her teacher, master, 
childish adviser? Wonld they ever meet 
again ? A sigh would answer " Never," and 
slowly down her face the uncheeked 
tears would roll. And Christopher, finding 
her, would take her hand. Why was she 
crying ? Kobin could not answer him ; 
hardly could she have made answer to her- 
seif, except that she was thinking of bygone 
days — of things that had happened long ago. 

' We shall soon be home now,' Christopher 
would say, hoping that fresh scenes, new 
faces, and new duties would prove for Kobin 
the best distraction. 

Abeady many plans had been mapped 
out of things they would do together, and 
Robin, by Christopher's description, had 
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grown quite familiär with Wadpole and its 
people. 

They, in their tum, were far more curious 
regarding the new arrival than Christopher 
dreamt of, or Mr. Blunt gave them credit 
for ; and it would have surprised the two 
not a little could they have heard some of 
the conversations which about this time — 
whenever any gathering brought people 
together — went on in Wadpole conceming 
them. 

* I wonder what she will turn out like — 
this Mrs. Christopher Blunt/ eaeh onc 
began to say. Most of those who knew 
Christopher were well disposed towards him ; 
the drawback was * that terribly vulgär 
father.' 

* But the son cannot help what is amiss 
with the father. Why should you punish 
one man for the failings of another ?' 
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This was Mr. Cameron speaking — ^Mr. 
Cameron, the curate of Wadpole — and, 
because he was very fair, small, and boyish- 
looking, bis flock, mostly stout, able-bodied, 
well-to-do people, were ratber given to 
laugh at bim. Tbey ridiculed bis zeal, 
affected to be a little sbocked by bis 
principles. and rather resented the piain- 
spoken way in wbicb be took tbem to task 
in bis sermons. Tbe vicar, Mr. Temple, 
tbougb seeming to sympatbise witb tbis 
prejudice, secretly cbuckled over tbe occasion 
of it, wbile Miss Georgy, bis daugbter, was 
openly tbe cbampion of Mr. Cameron, and 
wberever sbe was present be bad a defender. 
Overflowing witb animal spirits, bealtb, 
vigour, a feature of ber disposition was to 
take tbe part of every weaker ereature ; and 
Mr. Cameron, town-bred, worked beyond bis 
ßtrengtb, forced to come to tbe country— bis 
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chance of life to breathe a purer atmos- 
phere — seemed to have a claim to protection 
from her. 

At first a little amused at his ignorance 
of Sport, his nervousness about guns, and 
his timidity whenever he found himself 
on a horse — the awkward fashion in which 
he sat one sent her into fits of laughing— 
Georgy was quick to recognise the higher 
qualities of a man whose courage knew no 
limit when bidden by duty to obey his call, 
and whom she saw go willingly and fear- 
lessly to watch by bedsides of which most 
others shunned the danger. Added to this, 
Mr. Cameron was eminently conspicuous for 
the courage of his opinions, and, bashful as 
he might be in society, never failed to speak 
did necessity require it of him. Whatever 
his daughter cared for, Mr. Temple viewed 
with favour ; therefore, though not so 
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openly, in the rector the curate had another 
staunch partisan. 

Mr. Temple was rector of two parishes— 
Wadpole, and, some three miles distant, 
Uplands. Before Mr. Cameron's time, Up- 
lands represented £100 a year, the curate'» 
ftalary, in retum for which every second 
Sunday a Service was supposed to be held in 
the schooboom there. But the people of 
Uplands were not great church-goers. A 
scattered parish on the outlying edge of a 
long Stretch of common, the place was not 
viewed with favour : idlers, reputed poachers, 
bird-snarers, rat-catchers, all coDgregated 
there ; the cottages were ill-smelling, their 
inhabitants evil-living. The Pharisees of 
Wadpole wondered that such a disgrace was 
permitted to exist so near. 

A little down-hearted at sight of Wad- 
pole — everybody seemed so moral and 
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prosperous there — Mr. Cameron's heart 
leapecl with joy at the account of Uplands ; 
after all, there would be a field to labour in, 
and he might tum to profitable account the 
time he was forced to ßtay here ; and going 
to reconnoitre, he feil in by the way with 
Christopher Blunt, they walked on together, 
and found that each enjoyed the other's 
Company. 

Mr. Blunt, on being told of their meeting, 
with a view to step into the magic circle, 
proposed to strengthen the acquaintance by 
inviting the curate to a dinner-party, an 
invitation which the curate was prompt to 
decline. 

* I shaJl be very glad to call and see you,* 
he Said frankly, * and if then, at any time, 
when I could stay, you like to ask me to 
dinner, I should really feel obliged to you ; 
but Fm not a diner-out, it's a waste of time. 
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and a lot of dishes don't agree with ' 
me.' 

Mr. Blunt was disposed to be oflfended at 
this — Christopher, on the other hand, was 
pleased : the refusal was in keeping with the 
man, and consistent with much he had said. 
Frightftdly sensitive about everything that 
savoured of ostentation, it was not until a 
second chance meeting had brought up the 
subject of Uplands that Christopher ventured 
to say he hoped he might assist in money, if 
he could not in any other way. Mr. Cameron 
readily accepted the offer ; and just at the 
time of the arrival of Mr. Veriker s letter, 
these two men were slowly creeping on to- 
wards a steady friendship with one another. 

Mr. Cameron had asked Christopher to 
come anyevening and see him at his lodgings; 
Christopher had readily accepted the invita- 
tion to go. Mr. Blunt — disposed to think 
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meanly of a man who refused a good dinner 
when he got the chance of getting one, and 
utterly opposed to his son being mixed uj> 
witli anything that brought him in contact 
with a set of idle vagabonds who got their 
living God knowH how — looked askant on 
the intimaey, and even went so far as to say 
as much to the rector. 

* The vulgär old upntart !' ejaculated Mr. 
Temple mentally ; but outwardly he only 
laughed, as was his way when anything 
which might have called forth a rebuke was 
Said to him. 

Taken to task sometimes by his straight- 
forward daughter, he w^ould teil her with a 
touch of irony that he had found it easier 
to become a parson than to becomc a hypo- 
crite ; and if not satisfied, as she never was 
with this reply, she continued the argument, 
it w^as only to draw^ a lot of banter from her 
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father, ending with his offc-quoted aphorism : 
It would be all the same a hundred years 
hence. 

But would it be the same ? Georgy 
Temple doubted. She was clear-sighted 
enough to see there were many duties left 
unfulfilled by the rector, and the sight of 
these troubled her. Sighing over them, she 
invariably feit a yeaming pity for her father; 
and Mr. Temple was indeed much to be 
pitied, for he was a man with a spoilt life 
and a warped character. Nature had in- 
tended him for anything rather than a 
elergyman, which fate had destined him for. 
His godfather held in his gift the living of 
Wadpole, and when he had recommended 
that his godson should be brought up to the 
Church, the parents had regarded the boy 
as the most fortunate among their children ; 
great sacrifiees were made to send him to 
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Eton and to Oxford, and this done, tliere 
was no use in protesting when he was in- 
volved in diflSculties out of which there was 
but one way of escape : he must bc ordained, 
accept the living, and marry bis patron's 
daughter. 

Had ever anyone beard of sucb a 
fortunate young man ? Tbe congratulations 
of all around bim made tbe draugbt none 
tbe sweeter ; but George Temple swallowed 
it, and few ever suspected bow mueb it cost 
bim. It took bim years to get rid of tbe 
bittemess, discontent, bumiliation with 
wbieb bis duties filled bim ; a fine nature 
witb sucb a battle to figbt would bave over- 
come or would bave died. 

Mr. Temple did neitber — be did not pos- 
sess a fine nature, tberefore be became 
gradually lowered by tbe contest, and now, 
wben be waB a man on tbe wrong side of 
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fifty, with a family grown up around him, 
he was chiefly distinguished by the eccen- 
tricities which arose from doing as he pleased, 
and letting things manage themselves as 
best they could without him. He did not 
commend the righteous, neither did he re- 
buke the sinner ; this latter Omission looked 
on as a great dereliction of duty, and, in his 
neighbours' eyes, one of the worst traits in 
his character — that Screening of the poaeher, 
the drunkard, the Sabbath-breaker, it was 
worse than wrong ; it was encouraging them 
in their evil ways. Even Mr. Cameron had 
ventured to say something of this to him, 
and the rector bade the young man take 
them to task. 

' You re the right fellow to do it,' he 
Said, bnt as for himself, he held his 
tongue. 

Partly on aecount of her having been the 
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daughter of a fonner Squire, and becausc 
ßhe put forth a claim to sympathy from all 
who knew her, Mrs. Temple was viewed 
with great forbearance by her neighbours in 
Wadpole. 

She was a woman in a chronic State of 
grievance ; misfortune, according to her own 
showing, had never ceased to pursue her. 

She had started in life by being of the 
wrong eex, and so had forfeited the in- 
heritance to which she nevertheless con- 
tinued to consider herseif rightfuUy en- 
titled. 

For years after her marriage she had 
lived in constant hope of having a son ; 
only daughters were born to her. Her hus- 
band, more particularly viewed by the light 
she applied to hiiir^^^tumed out a ^(t\iepf^^ik 
failure; he did ^to maintain ^' 
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all contact with the Bishop, and, devoid of 
ambition, declared that being rector of 
Wadpole, he intended to live and die thore. 
Mrs. Temple had long ago eeased to re- 
coUect that the choice of her husband had 
been entirely her own, and that against the 
advice and wishes of her father she had 
insisted on marrying a very lukewarm 
lover. 

Carrying on the chain of disaster, her 
eldest daughter, Isabel — now Mrs. Spencer 
— had married, oh, so badly I a poor man in 
a marching regiment with nothing but a 
soldier's pay to keep them on, and babies 
for ever coming. Of course it was out of 
the question that they should have any- 
thing to give her; it was as much, indeed 
jnore than they could do to keep them- 
selves, for, as Mrs. Temple frankly confessed 
' — and here undoubtedly she spoke the 
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truth — she was no manager, she had not 
bcen brought up as one, had never been 
taught to look at each penny before it was 
spent, and therefore could not do sa 
now. 

So with an income whicli, under ordinarily 
good managcment, might have served for a 
very sufficient living, the liousc was always in 
confusion and disorder : children — the young 
Spencers — who, coming first under prctext 
of a visit, prolonged their stay until they 
were left altogcther there, running all over 
the housc ; dogs in every room ; pets of all 
descriptions everywhere. The family came 
and went as they liked, each individual 
doing what he or she pleased. 

There was a schoolroom virtually allotted 
to the Spencers and the youngest daughter, 
Dora, between whom and Georgy a gäp of 
ßome years came. 
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In her growing-up, Georgy Temple had 
had for a companion the late Squire's- 
nephew, Jack Dorian ; the two, in short, had 
emulated eaeh other, both pupils of the 
rector, at whose heels they constantly ran. 
As a boy, Jack invariably spent his holidays 
with the Temples ; and it gradually un- 
folded itself to Mrs. Temple that the glory 
and honour of the family would be greatly 
restored if these two ever beeame one. 
The wish added to the interest she feit in 
Jack's favour — she cared for the boy oji his 
own account, and in the general ways of 
life was by no means a schemer ; but 
should the rector die, how little there would 
be to maintain them ! And Georgy married 
to Jack, what more natural than to shift 
the bürden of the younger children on to 
the Shoulders of their sister — the Manor 
House was large enough to take them ; the 
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nicans, compared to what she had now, 
were ample. 

So far then it was decided : thcre remained 
but one obstacle — the Squire miglit marry ; 
against that lie must be guarded. So as 
long as Mr. Chandos lived Mrs. Temple con- 
tinued to be, on tliat subject, liis nettle. 
By reminding him of bis age, the dangers 
at his time of life of changing bis condition, 
ehe strengthened his resolves, and they 
seldom separatcd from a tete-ä-tete without 
his declaring to himself that could he but 
meet the exaet person he wanted, if it was 
only to spite that woman, he would marry 
to-morrow. 






CHAPTEß VI. 

SHEN Christopher and Robin ar- 
rived at Wadpole Station, they 
found the carriage awaiting them, 
but not Mr. Blunt : he was deterred from 
Coming, his man said, by a threatening of 
gout, from a bad attack of which hc had 
but recently recovered. Unable during his 
sod's absence to endure the tedium of home, 
Mr. Bluut had spent most of his time in 
London in the Company of those few choice 
companions who, for the sake of what they 
got by knowing him, listened to his brag- 
ging, and didn't mind his bluster. 
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Kept temperate and sobcr during bis 
working life by a will which was strong 
enough to overcome desire, Mr. Blunt con- 
öidered that be bad canied tbe rigbt to self- 
indulgencc ; and be acted accordingly, tbc 
babit of cxcess growing on bim as be grew 
older. 

In presence of bis son, and witbin eyc- 
reaeb of neigbbours wbose lives were given 
up to tbe god Kespectability, Mr. Blunt feit 
compelled to put a restraint ou bis actions, 
eat of tbe disbes set before bim, drink wine 
only in tbe measure tbat was good for bim. 
Suddenly tbis strain would prove too great ; 
be would one moming invcnt some business 
wbicb necessitated a few days' absence, and 
at tbe end of a week pcrbai)S be would re- 
turn and take ui> again tbe daily life of 
dull routine. 

But Cbristopber absent — tbe bousc 
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partly shut up — ^there was no necessity for 
Coming back, and frona a little before 
Christmas up to this present weck in April, 
Ml'. Blunt had been away living a life — ac- 
cording to the people he spent it among — 
by which every day he drove into his coflSn 
a fresh nail. His continued debauch, for it 
had degenerated into little eise, had at 
length pulled him up short by a very 
sharp attack of gout, from which he was 
only just recovered when he arrived at 
Wadpole. 

With an impatience under pain, which he 
feit a man so prosperous ought not to be 
called upon to bear, and a nervous dread of 
death whenever he was ill, Mr. Blunt had a 
superstitious aversion to mourning, which 
Christopher conveying to Eobin as delicately 
as he could, she had so far given in to 
his scruples as to lay aside all crape, and 
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consent to appear in black or in white as 
occasion might call for. 

* That is the Manor — Mr. Chandos's place, 
Robin — there, where that clump of trees is 
— high up — do you sce ?* 

Christopher was not sorry to have Robiu 
to himself for thc drive from the Station ; he 
wanted to be the first to point out the 
features of her ncw home — tlieir home as it 
was now to be. 

* What, on what looks like a hill, do you 
mean V 

' Yes ; l^chind there, hidden from us, is 
the house ; the ground slopes down from 
that into what is almost a wood, the right 
to which he has taken from my father, I 
hear.' 

' Oh, but that isn't very nice, is it ? 
He's a new squire too, isn't he, since you 
went away ?* 
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Christopher had beguiled many an hour 
by picturing the place. to which he was 
going to take her, and now that Eobin had 
reached there she feit proud to air her know- 
ledge, and to show him that his pains had 
not been thrown away. 

The spread of her young affections lay all 
dressed, and like the fields by which they 
were passing, ready to receive the good seed 
of each new domestic tie. The house which 
they were nearing was to be her home, the 
old man awaiting them another father, the 
neighbours who would call she would make 
friends of. 

* Oh ! see, Christopher, ho w nice they 
look !* 

The lodge-gates were thrown open ; 
olustered around them were the keeper s 
rosy children. Eobin returned their 
salutations by touching her lips with the 
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tips of her fingcrs ; and the woman, looking 
after her with open-eyed admiration, for 
there was something very childlike and 
foreign in the movement she had made, said, 
^ Prctty young crcature 1 I wonder what 
th'ole brüte up th ereil say to her.* 

A similar doubt was filling Christopher 's 
mind, causing his heart to flutter with 
«ickcning anxiety ; he so hoped his father 
would speak kindly, say what he ought to 
her ; and at the bare supposition of her 
being wounded creeping in, he was amazed 
at the rush of indignation which foUowed. 

Looking up, his eycs met hcrs, and the 
«ight of her fair young face vanquished his 
fears. Who could look at her and not love 
her ? and Kobin now was looking very fair 
— time had restored her strength, care and 
good living had brought back a healthy 
colour to her cheeks, and Christopher's 
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generosity enabled her to indulge her 
taste so tbat her dress was in every way 
becoming. 

Already she had carried by storm the 

admiration of the servants ; most of whom 
had assembled in the hall and there stood 
watching her, as she hurried up the stairs 
after Christopher, to be taken by him into 
the presence of bis father. Mr. ßlunt had 
not thought it necessary to leave the room 
in which he sat, to come downstairs. A 
tribute to Kobin was paid by the butler, 
who feit the Omission, and tendered bis 
master's gout as an apology. 

' So here you are back again at last ! 
Well 1 oh ! this is Robin, is it, the wife 
youVe brought back with you ?' 

It was not surlinesö, but a want of 
breeding which embarrassed Mr. Blunt at 
this moment, and prevented him speaking 
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more graciously. He Lad all the desire then 
to welcome Robin, and when she, stretching 
out her hands, ofFercd to kiss him on both 
cheeks, saying, * Uncle, thank you for all 
your kindness ; I hope you'll like me/ he 
kissed her heartily. 

* Fm sure I shall/ he said, * my dear, if 
you're only half as good as you're good- 
looking ; I shall bc very fond of you, you'll 
See, and make Christopher, there, jealous, T 
öhouldn't wonder ; why hc's already twice 
the fellow he used to be — never saw any- 
body pick up so in my life ; and what d'ye 
think o' me, eh ?* 

Robin got a little red. 

* You are not at all like Christopher,' she 
Said hesitatingly. 

The answer did not displease Mr. Blunt. 
Of a robust stature, with florid face, dark 
Sharp eyes, hair which though grizzled was 
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thick, and whiskers not altogether grey, he 
was very well satisfied with bis appearanee, 
considered he carried his age well, and 
thoroughly belle ved those who told him he 
didn't look a day older now than he did 
twenty years ago. 

* Well, no ; I s'pose not ; ean't give every- 
thing to your children, can ye ?' 

* Oh ! but I like Christopher as he is ; I 
don't want him altered.' 

' That's as it should be ; take things aa 
you find 'em — a very good motto. Only let 
him go on putting flesh upon his bones as 
he's done the last few months, and we'll put 
up with the rest, and the children can take 
äfter their mother, eh ?' 

What did he mean ? Something funny, 

though what, ßobin did not understand 

for he chuckled and laughed and winked his 
eye to Chiistopher, who either failed like 
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her to See the joke, or declined altogether 
to accept it. 

* Which of the rooms has been made 
rcady for us, fathcr?' he asked; and the 
tone of the qucstion displeased the cid 
man. 

' Oh, the one at the end of the passage 1 
Fve given you the pick/ he said a little 
hufl&ly. ' It*s the best room in the house * 
— he secmed to address Robin — ' barring 
mine. I don't tum out, you know, for any- 
body.' 

' Of course not.' 

Robin was hasty to accept what she pre- 
sumed was intcndcd as an apology. 

'We should be very sorry for you to 
think of that on our account.' 

*Well, you see, Tm mastcr here' — ^Mr. 
Blunt feit therc was nothing like hitting 
the nail on the head at the right time— 
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* Tve always been, and I always mean to 
be; 

' But, certamly. Christopher prepared 
me to consider you that.' 

* All right then/ he said, intercepting bis 
son's reply. * So long as this is understood 
I shall be very pleased to look on you as 
missis.' 

* And I shall be very pleased to act as 
such, as long as you wish me to/ 

* That'll be so long as you behave your- 
seif, then,' and the old man laughed good- 
humouredly. * Promise to keep it up, and 
I won't bring no mother-in-law to worry 
you/ 

Christopher was standing by the door 
waiting. Kobin got up and followed him. 
His heart feit heavy. Certainly his father 
had never before seemed to him so vulgär. 
What must she think of him? How did 
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he strike her ? Oppressed by his doubts, 
he put his arms round her — a rare event, 
for Christopher was very chary of thrusting 
forward his aflfection. He had a very just 
calculation of how they stood one in regard 
to the other, and even feared lest he might 
frighten away the new-fledged love he 
thought he saw hovering near. 

* ßobin* — the words of sweet caress which 
lovers use had been ehilled in Christopher*s 
Speech, and he could not use them now — ' I 
hope you will be happy here, now you have 
come.' 

* But I must be happy. This is our 
home. We cannot go away.* 

Ah, there lay the sting 1 Christopher had 
never asked, never wanted anything beyond 
having his wants supplied, and the money 
— always more than he had needed — that 
his father gave him. His continual weak 
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health Lad prevented Lim from even 
desiring an occupation, for which, from Mr. 
Blunt's affluent means, he was well aware 
there was no oecasion. But marriage seemed 
to have effected a revolution in his position. 
Ijb was no longer fitting that a man with a 
wife should be dependent — liimself and her 
— for every penny. He had not feit the 
gall while away ; already it was beginning 
to chafe him sorely. 

' Oh, but it wiU be aU right !' 

She saw he looked troubled. 

'I shall soon get aceustomed to every- 
thing ; do not fear for me.' 

'My father is a little • Well, old 

people are sometimes ' 

Poor Christopher ; he did not know what 
to say. 

' Yes, I know ; but don't let that worry 
you. I shall get used to him. I did not 
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cxpect to find him what you are. There 
can't, you know, be two such Christopher» 
to spoil me/ and she lifted up her face for 
him to kiss her. 

* Am I right ?* he said ; * is it true 
what I sometimes think, that you are 
getting by degrces to care a little for 
me?' 

*A little!' she had begun to speak in 
jest. 

Suddenly her face tumed very grave, and 
fixing on him her eyes, she said : 

* I know it is not yet what you want, but 
all the love I had left in my heart I have 
given to you.' 

And Eobin spoke the truth. At that 
moment she had forgotten Jack, and was 
only thinking of her father. 
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lEAULY a week had gone by siuce 
ßobin's arrival at Wadpole, 
during which time, unacknow- 
ledged by himself, Mr. Blunt coatinued to 
play Company. 

Alwaya proud to exhibit bis possessiona, 
be feit a twofold satisfaction in diaplaying 
tbem to the daugbter of bis ancient eneiny, 
who, on ber part, entirely disarmed all ill- 
feeling by ber outspokeu admiration of 
everything she saw. 
Deligbted to have some one to talk to 
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who seemed always pleased to listen to him, 
Mr. Blunt did not spare Robin his socicty. 
Together, the moming was passed in going 
round the garden, through the greenhouses, 
over the stables. She had to listen to the 
individual cost of everything, and the ex- 
pense entailed by keeping such an establish- 
ment in proper order. 

For the aftemoon there was an invitation 
to a solemn drive. That over, the evening 
was taken up by a lengthened-out dinner, 
after which Mr. Blunt, rendered more than 
usually gallant by reason of the wine he 
had taken, volunteered to teach Robin 
cribbage. 

It was the only game of cards he cared 

for, he Said, and as soon as she had leamt 

it, they would be able to play evcry 

evening. 

. Until after the bride had been seen at 
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ehurch — and Sunday had not yet come 
round — it was not probable that anyone 
would call upon her, and Mr. Blunt de- 
cided that to go out Walking beyond the 
grounds would not be considered etiquette, 
besides which, it would be running the risk 
of Chance introductions which might be 
made a pretext for not Coming to the 
house. 

Since the marriage many who before 
had passed him by, with but a stiff recog- 
nition, had stopped to inquire about Chris- 
topher ; they had expressed an interest in 
his happiness, and sympathy with the young 
wife whose father had died on her wedding- 
day. 

Mr. Blunt had been ready with his own 
Version of the tragedy, toned down by him 
to a respectable occurrence which might 
happen in any well-connected family. He 
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did not want inquiries made about Mr. 
Veriker, and he purposely kept back the 
notice of bis death, which Cbristopber had 
suggested be sbould send to tbe Times news- 
paper. 

Even a ramble in tbe grounds was not 
viewed by Mr. Blunt witb favour. 

* I tbink I'd keep myself pretty mucb to 
tbe bouse/ be said, * at least 'til after Sun- 
day ;' and wben Robin pleaded tbe want of 
air, be proposed anotber round of tbe gardens 
togetber. 

Wearied beyond anytbing sbe bad ever 
dreamed of in ber life ; witb no one to speak 
to but Cbristopber, never a voluble com- 
panion, and tbis terrible old man calling on 
ber for admiration from moming until nigbt 
— alas, poor Robin ! 

To wbom could sbe tum ? Not to Cbris- 
topber — a sense of delicacy forbade ber 
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speaking to him about bis fäther ; besides, 
Cbristopber was so supremely happy. He 
loved Wadpole ; the quiet country life was 
suited to bis tastes, and now tbat Robin was 
there he had notbing left to desire. Tbe 
utter absence of all refinement in Mr. Blunt, 
bis vulgarity in speecb and manner, altbougb 
at times more distressing to bis son tban to 
any otber creature, Cbristopber bad become 
aceustomed to, and tberefore be suffered from 
no sbock sueb as tbat feit by Eobin. True 
it was tbat, filled witb anxiety to know wbat 
sbe would tbink of bis fatber, tbe first day 
or so bad been very trying ; but since tben, 
seeing tbe old man more attentive tban be 
bad ever before known bim, and Robin 
listening, smiling, and good-bumoured, tbe 
good fellow bad rejoiced, tbinking bow weU 
tbey were getting on. He bad said so to 
Robin, reminding ber tbat be always told 
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her she would find out thc way to manage 
his father. 

' I dare say it wül be diflferent when I 
come to know the people round/ the poor 
child thought, trying to administer some 
comfort to herseif; *that Miss Temple we 
met riding, I feel as if I should like her.* 

* Christopher/ she asked aloud, * what is 
the name of the Miss Temple we passed 
yesterday, when we were out driving V 

* Miss Georgy Temple/ said Christopher 
absently. His thoughts were fixed on a 
proposition he had made that his father 
should allow him a certain sum a year. 

* Do you think she is likely to call upon 
US soon ?' 

* Very soon, I should say : the rector has 
always seemed disposed to be friendly, and 
through Cameron I got rather to know Miss 
Georgy/ 
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* Uncle ' — she would not call him father ; 
he did not like her saying Mr. Blunt — ' says 
all the people will come next week ; do you 
think so ?' 

* Most likely ; and for that reason I am 
proposing to run up to London to-morrow 
with father.' 

* Oh, do !' The words were out before 
Eobin knew she had said them ; the thought 
of a day alone seemed to lift a ton weight 
from oflf her. 

*It is only a matter of business that I 
should like to see in train to be settled, that 
makes me wish to go. I was hesitating, from 
the fear that you might be duU perhaps.' 

Christopher spoke — so Eobin thought — as 
if he was a little hurt by her. 

' No ; I am sure to find something to do, 
and it is much better you should go now, 
than be away next week, you know.' 
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*That is what father said — ^but I don't 
know — perhaps it is best, though ; when 
next week came I should be just as unwilling 
to go as now. I shall never want to leave 
your side, Eobin — if you want to get rid of 
me you'll have to send me away/ 

She made a faint smile do duty for words. 
Why could she not feel like that ? she wanted 
to ; instead of which her heart seemed like a 
featlier at the bare possibility of being leffc 
for a day free — a whole day without Chris- 
topher or his father. 

That evening, later, the plan being 
arranged and the time of their departure 
settled on, Mr. ßlunt, when giving Orders, 
said : * About you, Eobin — what'll you do to- 
morrow ? I suppose you'U want something 
to take you out V 

' No, I shan't ; don't order any carriage 
for me.* 
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She was only too thankful of the re- 
prieve. 

^ I shall stay at home ; I have heaps of 
things to amuse me here, while you are 
gone/ 

Mr. Blunt looked bis satisfaction ; he feit 
sure this act of self-denial was made in 
obedience to his wishes. 

^ Youll come to the Station with us V 
Christopher said. 

Robin shook her head. 

* No, no/ said Mr. Blunt decisively ; ' she's 
much better at home, as she says, and I 
shan't forget her, You'U see,' and he looked 
smüingly at Robin. ' I'U bring you back 
something from London that'U pay you for 
US being away.' 

So on the morrow — a heäven-born day, 
all nature awake and r^joicing-— in . the 
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moming, to catch the 11 o'clock train, the 
father and son set oflf to drive to the Station. 
From the terrace which fronted the house 
Robin watched them down the avenue, at 
the end of which Christopher tumed and 
waved good-bye to her, then out through 
the lodge-gates they went and were lost to 
sight. 

Half-way along the road leading to the 
town, they overtook Miss Georgy Temple 
riding, Walking her horse so as to keep 
pace with the new Squire, who, as they had 
been told, had retumed to Wadpole a couple 
of days before. 

Tuming to see what it was Coming behind 
them, the two separated so that the carriage 
might pass between, and as it did so, Miss 
Georgy bade them a friendly *Good- 
moming f adding, * Glad to see you back, 
Mr. Christopher/ 
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The two Blunts raised their hats ; the 
Squire, who had fallen back a pace, affected 
not to be looking at them. 

* I say, Jack, you*ll have to know those 
people.' They had again joined Company. 
*You need not make old Blunt a bosom 
friend, but you can afford to be civil to 
them in a way.' 

' I don't see for what reason/ 

* Well, one reason is the son : he's a very 
good fellow/ 

* He's got a beast for a father/ 

* Never mind ; as a make-weight he's got 
a beauty for a wife — she is indeed : I caught 
a look at her passing on Thursday, and she's 
sweetly pretty. Oh yes, you may grin, my 
dear fellow, but wait until you see her/ 

' That won't be just now then ; I'm off 
on Saturday.' 
' Not really/ 

25—2 
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* Yes, really ; I only came down to say 
good-bye to you.' 

' ' Shall you be gone long ?' 

Miss Georgy tumed her eyes on the Squire 
fixedly. 

. *.That depends/ he said, looking straight 
at her, answering her gaze. 

* H'm I I'm not generally a bit curious, 
Jack, but I should like to know what is 
taking you abroad.' 

* Should you ?' He was smiling mean- 
ingly. * Well, I dare say, some day you will 
See the object I have for going/ 

^ I believe I know ; Tm almost certain 
that I have guessed right.' 

* I shouldn't wonder.' 

' Well, shall I teil you what I think ?' 

* You may/ 

* AVill you teil me if it's true 1' 

* I don't promise that/ 
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* Isn't the Manor going to have a mistress 
at last V 

' When the master marries, I suppose it 

wüi; 

' And isn't the master going away to get 
married, eh V 

* Let me see, this is the way I am going 
back. Good-bye, Georgy. Your mother 
has asked me to dine with you : ä ce soir, 
Farewell/ 

But she would not let go the hand he had 
given her. 

' Haven't I guessed right V she said. 
' TeU me/ 

' Teil you what ? I'll teil you this, if you 
don't take care you'll get hanged for a witch/ 

' Didn't I say so V she said triumphantly, 
but Jack had jumped over the stile, and 
Georgy, touching up her hbrse, rode away 
saying to herseif, ' So that's what is taking 
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you back, is it ? I heard you telling papa it 
was some business you had left unfinished 
when you came away/ And Jack, looking 
back after he had gone on some distance, 
paused for a moment, divided between 
regret that he had said so much and the 
wish to say more. 

8omehow, he was so fall of Eobin that 
day : whichever way his thoughts strayed 
they aJways led to her. The soft air, the 
bright sun, the cloudless sky, had each its 
influence. He had walked to where a dip 
in the road led two ways ; there were a few 
trifling matters to be settled with his agent, , 
and he tumed his face towards Wadpole, 
took a few steps in that direction, and then 
whirled round. 

* I should like to look at the old wood 
again,' he said ; * I haven't been there since 
I came back. It was such a haunt of mine 



when I was a boy/ aod he hümmed to him- 
self a favourite tune as he went; and 
thinking still of Robin, her spirit seemed to 
bear him Company on the way. 





CHAPTEK VIII. 



5N Company with Mr. Blunt, Robin 
had been taken all over the 
garden, and what he was pleased 
to call the ' pleasure-grounds,' but beyond 
that he did not care to go. There was 
nothing to see down there, he said, refcrring 
to the thicket below, which stood a dark 
apot between the two sloping Stretches of 
green. The place had been let go wild, run 
over with blackberry-bushes and brambles, 
that tore the very clothes oflF your back if 
you tried to get through them ; besides, 
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that was the place the Squire chose to 
say belonged to him — *so let him have 
it/ he added. * Don't you go near it, 
Kobin.' 

And Kobin had said * No ;' but nö w, on 
this morning, when spring seemed born, 
and all that had lain dormant and still 
through the long winter had leaped into 
life again, Robin's desire led her to seek 
where Nature reigned supreme. The birds 
-were there, singing in those trees 'mid which 
their nests were built, and quick as the 
thought came pictured the delight of 
stealthily creeping up and peeping in to 
see the little feathered fledglings as they 
lay. 

There below, under the shelter of those 
stretched-out boughs — mostly hawthoms 
and giant shrubs, grown thick and tall 
because no band had curbed their lavish 
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spread — what wealth of flowers sprang up 
before her eyes : primroses, bluebells, wood- 
sorrel, violets ! Already, with steps whosc 
fleet impatience — while within ränge of 
watching eyes — she vainly strove to curb, 
Robin was flying across the lawn, and as she 
went she sang — for the chill of sorrow's 
hand seemed, for the first time, to thoroughly 
let go its hold — and her heart, released, 
rejoieed with all around, and joined in the 
glad psean which welcomed back life again. 
Oh, unison of Youth and Spring ! Winter 
is past, sorrow is forgotten ; summer is near, 
happiness is at hand. 

Down through the grass, but partly dried 
of dew — which here and there sparkled like 
heaps of je weis caught by a beam of light 
— Robin ran, marking her path by this tree 
or by that, against w^hich she clung, and 
panting paused for breath ; then knitting 
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herself close, quick as a fawn she made a 
leap across the half-choked brook, and 
laughed aloud to find herself safe on the 
other side. And now the thicket must be 
got into, the barriers foreed that guard its 
outer edge : brambles, whose long trails 
have caught the wandering shrubs and bowed 
their aspiring heads to nail them to the 
ground ; furze, dried and withered under 
the weight of some strong sloe, that, pushing 
it aside, has broken down the line, to stand 
thrust out to view. Here is a little gap by 
which, with many a wriggle, one might get 
one's body through. Beyond, while stoop- 
ing to make search for entry of some kind, 
Kobin has had peeps of moss-grown mound» 
and heaps of autumn leaves, from out of 
whose brown erispness pale primrose heads 
are peeping, and, like the child she is, her 
tongue goes babbling to them. 
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* You think I cannot get at you/ she 
«ays ; ' but I am Coming. You will see me 
soon/ 

Her head has poked itself well through, 
her hat she has flung across the furze, and, 
l)ut that a bramble catches her by the 
skirt, she would have been inside ere 
now. 

* You naughty, wicked thoms to try and 
kccp me back/ Her nimble fingers — quick 
to set her free — fling the trails aside with 
all her force of strength, and scrambling 
up, she goes on her way to where an 
ancient holly Stands, embraced from the 
neighbouring bank by suckers of the roses 
thcrc. ' Now, you mus^t go aside !' Robin, 
impatient, brooked no more delay. With 
both her hands she freed the opening wide, 
and then — there was a pause — a cry, and 
«hc was caught within the arms of Jack, 
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whose heart, set beating by sounds, of what 
he knew not, had drawn him close, and 
brought them face to face. Time ! hold 
back thy sands ; Love ! apread quick thy 
wings. 

' Jack !' 

' Kobin !' 

Still holding hands, the two had drawn 
apart, and there stood gazing bewildered, 
each putting questions without waiting a 
reply. 

The look which Jack cast upon the gown 
she wore seemed to give Robin the key. 

*WeVe lost him, Jack,' she cried; ^hes 
gone — he's dead/ 

' Dead 1' 

' Ah, I knew how sorry yoü would be/ 

Jack had turned deathly pale. 

' Sometimes I wondered — when you knew 
— whether you'd try and find me oiitZ 
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He could not speak; a horrible tremor 
Lad seized him within. 

* I didn't write because ' she stopped, 

the tears, blinding her eyes, feil down like 
rain. * What was the use ? If you had 
come, what could you do ? No one could 
bring him back to me — and there was 
Ohristopher to manage all the rest/ 

' My God 1' 

To get her handkerchief Robin had let 
go Jack's band, and down it feil nerveless 
at his side. 

' My God 1' he repeated. 

He saw it all ; a flash had brought the 
thing, aÄ it was, before him, with all its 
^ihain of evidence complete. The uncle 
written to — who turned all he touched to 
xnoney — was this Blunt ; the son who had 
inarried the young girl, Christopher; the 
father who had dicd on the wedding-day 
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was Veriker ; and she who but a minute 
since seemed locked up in his heart's safe 
keeping, waiting for him there, he now 
stood looking at — another's wife. He 
staggered back as if a blow had Struck 
him. 

Robin stretched out her hands, but before 
they touched him he had pushed them 
aside, and down over his face the gathering 
cloud settled, his mouth tightened, his brow 
lowered. 

' Are you married ?* he said harshly. 

Robin's face flushed, for in the tone a re- 
proach seemed flung. 

* Yes/ she said. * I am married to Chris- 
topher Blunt.* 

Jack's nostrils quivered. Was it con- 
tempt that made him look at her like 
that? 

* What eise was there for me to do V she 
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added. ' They told me that ease, comforts, 
having all he needed, might save hinL 
How were these to be got? We were 
penniless — there was not a soul to tum to — 
I was friendless and alone/ 

If ever guardian angel fought for man, 
Jack's now did battle nol)ly. 

* Teil her your love,' the tcmpter cried ; 
* say why you left — say you were going to 
^eek her.' 

* Leave her in peace/ whispered the 
better voiee ; * knowing her love was yours, 
stain not her innocence by giving it life 
again/ 

* Did your father wish you to get 
married ? how did you see — this man ?' 

* He came to Venice to see us — to seek us 
out, was good and kind to Ulm beyond any- 
thing my words could teil you/ 

* And is he kind to you X 
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Oh what an effort to get out the words, 
the clutch that caught his throat at the 
bare thought of her being happy ! 

' Yes, very kind ; there is nothing he 
would not do to try and make me happy.' 

He nodded his head. 

* Are you happy ?' he asked after a pause, 
and the words were jerked out, strained and 
husky. 

Kobin's eyes avoided him. 

' I think — yes — I was growing to be,' 
she Said faintly. 

Wa8 growing — was growing ! that fiend 
voiee would drive him mad, fevering his 
blood with fifty wild temptations. 

* Did you know that I had written to 
your father that — I was Coming here V 

She shook her head ; her eyes were 
tumed away. 

' I don't know now why you are here. 
f VOL. II. 26 
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Didn't you come to — to — seek after 
me?' 

' Then your father never showed you the 
letter that I sent, telling him that my uncle 
was ill ?' (she was looking, listening now). 
* He was Mr. Chandos, the late Squire, who 
died. My name is Chandos now. I am 
the Squire here.' 

* You— Jack? You! What, will you 
Uve here — Hve here near me? Is it 
possible ? Oh I' 

Words were not given to teil the trans- 
port of such joy. Christopher, her past 
troubles, her present surroundings, all 
vanished, swallowed up in the delight that 
she and Jack would be together again ; 
together to talk of bygone days, to go over 
things they had done, places they had 
Seen. 

Jack, Standing there, was the embodi- 
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ment of all that past which of late had 
been growing daily more dear to Kobin. 

The anguish he had caused her, the tears 
she had shed for him, were forgotten. 
Already the grass was beginning to show 
green on the grave of that memory, and it 
was to the old master — teacher — she gave 
welcome, with the thought that the same 
friendship which had existed then would 
continue now. 

Jack laughed, and it was a hard, bitter 
laugh he gave. 

*You seem to forget that you have a 
husband now. Im not so sure how he 
and I should agree.' 

' Oh 1 no one could fall out with Chris- 
topher.' 

* Indeed % I have managed already to 

pick a very respectable quarrel with his 

father.' 

26—2 
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' Doesn*t it strike you/ he said harshly, 
* that it's best I should go V 

She did not answer him. 

' Oh women I women I' he cried in 
thought. *What fools men are to suflfer 
for them I' 

It tortured him to believe that Kobin 
could calmly contemplate the renewal of 
that mere friendly intercourse which once 
had existed between them. If he could but 
make sure that she had not forgotten, had 
not entirely overcome the love which he 
knew he had once held entirely his own, he 
could leave her more contented. 

* What good would there be in my 
remaining here V he said. * You would be 
as far off from me as though the ocean 
rolled between us.' 

Was that true ? Kobin's heart was 
quickened by a crowd of new emotions — 
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reglet, reproach, compunction all rose up, 
battling within her. 

* You have a husband now/ Jack added ; 
* one who you teil me is good, kind, fond of 
you. No doubt you care for him in retum V 
Between each sentence he made a pause, 
Did he hope she would contradiet him ? 

Kobin did not say a word. 

* But why need I ask the question ?' 
Jack was growing desperate. ' If you had 
not cared for him — had not thought he 
could make you happier than anyone eise 
could — you would not have married him, 
I was not so very far ojff but a letter would 
have reached me.' 

* A letter about what ?' she said. * How 
could you have helped us ? In those days 
you were no better off than we were.' 

* That's true ! I forgot that money always 
wins the day.' 
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Robm's face was aflame. 

* You dare to say that to me !' she said. 
* Jack, you have grown cowardly/ 

* No, I have only grown desperate/ he 
Said. * And what wonder, when I see you 
sacrificed to a man who made you the price 
of his seeming generosity. Oh, you may 
shake your head in denial ; but if not, why 
did he insist on marrying you, knowing 
that you had no love for him ?' 

* He did not insist. No, Jack ; it was I 
who insisted when I knew that he wished it, 

, and that we both must live dependent on 
him. I would have it so. I would many 
him.' 

* Your father deceived me,' Jack exclaimed 
passionately. * He wrote me a letter saying 
you were to leave Venice ; that you were 
going in search of some pla^e where you 
might live quietly. What did he mean by 
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that ? At that very time this man must 
have been with you.' 

* I don*t know/ she said. ' He never told 
me that he had written to you/ 

' Nor that I had written to him ? Oh, I 
see it all now/ 

Jack's anger was mastering him. 

* I was being cheated, fooled, made a dupe 
of 1 This fellow was the very son-in-law he 
wanted — the one I advised him to look out 
after/ 

Not knowing what had passed between 
the two, the words cut Robin to the 
quick. 

* He took your advice then, you see, and 
I have to thank him for it,' she added 
proudly. * I have a husband good and kind, 
generous to me beyond anything I can say ;* 
and gathering up her strength for a final 
efFort, she seid, looking at him fixedly : 
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* I would not change Christopher for any 
other man living.' 

Did that pale, stem face belong to Robin ? 
could those eyes that Jack had seen melting 
with love, flash forth such fire? A fresh 
agony writhed his heart ; this new variety 
but added to her beauty. He feit himself 
growing sick, giddy ; his self-control was 
abandoning him ; in another instant he would 
have to fling himself at her feet, implore her 
pity, entreat her not to forsake him. He 
had no more strength left than to wrestle 
with the horrible dread of giving way to his 
madness. 

Bending his head as if in acknowledg- 
ment of what she had said, he managed to 
force out : 

'I think it would be better that I no 
longer detained you.' 

Robin, oblivious of everything but the 
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eflTort needed for her own control, made a 
gesture of assent. They were standing each 
as it were looking at the other, yet the eyes 
of both were averted. 

* I can but oflFer you my somewhat tardy 
congratulations and wishes for a con- 
tinuance of your present happiness and 
prosperity. I am not likely to see you 
again, therefore we shall be spared the awk- 
wardness of future meeting/ He paused. 
* Good-bye, Robin/ 

* Good-bye, Jack.' 

How long had he stood waiting for those 
words to come — an instant, minute, hour ? 
He could not teil, only he knew that as 
she spoke she raised her eyes, and up there 
leaped in him a giant whose name until 
half-way through the wood Jack did not 
stay to ask. 

The crackling boughs and leaves, and 
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rustle of the branches as he went madly 
on his way, proclaimed his flight to her he 
left behind. 

Whether in love or anger, Jack was gone, 
asd Eobin stood alone. 





CHAPTER IX. 



I ITH just enough consciousness left 
to remember that on the road — 
into which from out of the 
thicket he would presently emerge — he 
might possibly meet peraons Walking, Jack 
endeavoured to collect himself a little, to 
get hia face into more everyday order, and to 
pull himself together again. This done, he 
walked on, his thoughts still so completely 
in mastery of his other senses that his 
usually quick ear did not catch sound of a 
horse's hoofs, suddenly put into motion, 
galloping quickly away. 
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Close to the hedge which on one side 
skirts the mound where three roads meet, 
only a short time before Georgy Temple 
might have been seen, standing raised in 
her stirrup, gazing intcntly at two figures 
who, while taking a survey of the thicket, 
had caught her eyes and arrested her atten- 
tion. 

To the casual passer-by the enclosure 
below was merely indicated by the clumped- 
together tops of irregularly grown trees ; 
but Georgy, familiär with every landmark 
round, knew of a dwarfed, particular thom, 
through the cleft stems of which you could 
get sight of the one really clear spot that 
the tangle beneath boasted of. 

In olden days had she not often scrambled 
up that hedge in hopes of Spotting Jack 
below ? The smile that played around her 
mouth was brought there by the recollec- 
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tion of a certain whistle she used to give, 
attained by great pains and much practice, 
and gloried in, because, try as he did, 
stretching his mouth, with both his fingers 
in, as big as a clown's, Jack could produce 
no sound. 

Georgy laughed outright ; what a hoyden 
she had been, more of a boy than Jack 
himself! Dear old Jack! she was very 
glad to have him back again ; and then she 
gave a little shrug, for the conversation 
they had had came back to her mind, and 
feeling certain that he meant by going 
away to bring back a wife, she sighed to 
think he couldn't live contented without 
more of womankind — * but there, we re 
queer beings all of us.' 

Evidently now her thoughts were centred 
on herseif. 

* I remember I had quite decided that as 
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8oon as I grew up I would marry Jack ; 
and it never entered into my arrangements 
to suppose that he would say " No." ' 

While making these reflections she had 
pulled up bcfore the particular spot. Was 
the opening still visible ? Where the leaves 
grew thick they hid it out of view. From 
where she sat she thought that she ought 
to be able to see, and she raised herseif, 
seemed fiUed with sudden surprise, bettered 
her Position, and thcn remained trans- 
fixed. 

Surely it was Jack ? — of that there could 
be no mistake ; but the other ? was it — ^yes, 
certainly it was, that movement ended the 
doubt — it was the bride, the new Mrs. 
Blunt. What were they doing there? — 
Standing, cvidcntly talking to each other so 
eamestly. 

Bcfore Georgy had time to imagine any 
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answer to her questions, Jack suddenly 
wheeled round — he was gone ; and Georgy, 
not wishing then to meet him, touched up 
her horse and turned his head towards an 
opposite road, half-way down which she 
branched oflF by a lane that would bring her 
out close to the Manor gates. 

She had rightly calculated ; a little ahead 
she saw Jack Walking, and quickening her 
pace she seemed to accidentally overtake 
him. 

* Well/ she said, ' have you managed 
your business satisfactorily V 

For the instant, had a kingdom depended 
on it, Jack could not remember what, when 
he parted with her, he had said he was 
going to do. 

* Oh yes,' he answered confusedly ; * that 
is, IVe changed my plans.' 

It would never do for him to dine that 
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evening — as he had been asked to— at the 
rectory. He couldn't be himself, and talk 
of indiflferent things to a lot pf people. 
Like many men of the world whose feelings 
are but seldom roused, whenever they were, 
his savoür faire seemed completely to desert 
him. 

' Fm very glad to have met you, Georgy/ 
he began, * because if you don't mind, it 
will save me a walk up to your mother. 
Would you teil her from me that I shall 
not be able to dine with you this evening ? 
I find I must start from here at onee by 
the 6.40 train ; it won't do for me to stay 
until to-morrow. Teil her I am awfuUy 
sorry, will you ? but that I am really forced 
to go/ 

For onee Georgy, generally so ready, 
could find nothing ä propos to answer. 

' Certainly I will/ she said curtly ; then 
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after a moment's pause, *Are you going 
round to the Lodge ? 111 walk Jacob 
alongside you.' 

* Do/ Said Jack, inwardly wishing that 
she and Jacob were at Jericho. 

* What has made you so suddenly change 
your mind X she said, as soon as they were 
going on together. * Where have you been 
since I left you ?' 

* Been ! oh, to heaps of places, and there 
are ever so many more where I ought to 
go ;' and then, meeting her look of inquiry, he 
continued, * And as to changing my mind, I 
don't know that my mind is changed ; only 
I must go — and when you re resolved, what 
is the use of delaying ?' 

Georgy laughed. 

* Positively,' she said, * one might believe 

you were tearing yourself away, that you 

had some motive for going.' 

27—2 
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^ Motive ! what do you mean by motive ? 
What possible motive could there be, except 
the one that pleases me ? I don't under- 
stand you/ 

' No !' and she smiled at bim meaningly ; 
* perhaps we don't understand each other.' 

What on earth was the girl driving at ! 
Surely no nonsense of any kind about him 
could have entered her head. 

' My dear/ he said gravely, ' a great many 
people often jump at very wrong conclusions 
concerning each other.' 

She made a movement as if surprised at 
such an assertion. 

' Yes, and yourself/ he weut on, * among 
the number. Only this morning at the Cross- 
fields, when we were parting, you began 
throwing out hints about my going away ; 
asking if it wasn't because I thought of 
marrying. Well, once for all I may teil you 
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that nothing is further from my mind ; but 
you know I was always very fond of 
travelling. I should be cramped to death 
to settle down here. I like a life of freedom, 
and freedom and marriage don't agree; 
besides which, have you forgotten that the 
Squires of Wadpole have mostly died old 
bachelors ?' 

Georgy assumed an attitude of ntter 
despair. Bending towards Jack she held 
out her hand to him. 

'Farewell, Jack/ she said^mocking emotion« 
* Good-bye ; to drown my disappointment I 
must set off at once in search of the 
deepest water.' 






CHAPTER X. 



|HEN Mr. Blunt and Christopher 
retumed late that evening it was 
to hear from the servants that 
Mrs. Blunt had not feit well ; ehe had gone 
out into the grounds during the moming, 
but since her retum she had kept her 
room. 

' Beut send for Heywood at once,' said 
Mr. Blunt fussily. 

Chrietopher begged him to wait until he 
had been up and seen Robin ; and a few 
minutes later, hc reappcared to say that she 
feit better now she had bcen lying down. 
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She complained of headache, but would try 
and eat some dinner. 

* Why, you re looking as white as a ghost/ 
was Mr. Blunt's salutation, cheerily spoken, 
as if the sight of her pale face gave him 
immense satisfaction. 

' You haven't been over-fatiguing your- 
self now while weVe been away, have you ? 
'cos that'll never do.' 

Robin hastened to disown the supposition. 

* I only walked a very little way/ she 
Said ; ' I didn't go out of the gates at all, 
so it couldn't be that.' 

* I'm very glad you didn't ; you might 
have chanced on that Chandos, perhaps, 
swaggering about.* 

Jack's manner of ignoring them, and 
avoiding, as Mr. Blunt thought, an intro- 
duction to Christopher, had rankled within 
him all day. 
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* He's ho gentleman that, I say, or when 
he met us he wouldn't have acted as he did.' 

* Very likely he feit it a little awkward/ 
put in Christopher, * and the carriage passed 
80 quickly by that there was really no need 
for his speaking/ 

* How d'ye mean no need ? Miss Georgy 
could speak, why couldn't he? You 
haven't done nothing to oflFend him V 

Mr. Blunt, not in the best of humours, 
was glad of something to let off steam about. 
He had been in a State of ferment all day, 
for under the plea of other business, Chris- 
topher had made this the opportnnity of 
asking his father what, now he was married, 
he thought of doing for him. He considered 
he ought to have a separate income, and — 
at best a poor diplomatist — at onee dis- 
covered his motive by saying he wished it 
on account of Robin, so that in case any- 
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thing happened to him she would have an 
independence settled upon her. 

* Independence I what, you mean some- 
thing independent of me ?' asked the wary 
father. 

* Exactly so/ said the simple son. Upon 
which Mr. Blunt desired that he might be 
informed of the exact requirements de- 
manded of him, advising that the sum 
should be talked over with Robin, and 
reserving to himself until then to give his 
answer. 

All day long the proposition haunted him. 
Up to this time Christopher had never 
dropped a hint of needing such an arrange- 
ment. In his own case he had been con- 
tented with what his father gave him and 
the interest — about £200 a year — of some 
house-property which a distant relation of 
his mother 's had left to him. 
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Could Robin havc put him up to make 
this demand ? Seeing it was to be settled 
on herseif, Mr. Blunt thought it not un- 
likely. Several times leading up to the 
question, he had beaten the bush to try and 
get the truth from Christopher, but his son 
evidently did not understand him, and feel- 
ing it would be unwise to ask the direet 
question, Mr. Blunt had been compelled to 
swallow his curiosity. To a man so dis- 
positioned this acted irritably on his temper, 
and he was in a mood to find fault when 
the sight of Robin's evident Indisposition 
tumed his thoughts to another Channel ; but 
though for her sake he might spare those 
present, there was no oecasion to hold his 
tongue about the Squire, and he continued 
to rake up the dispute about the thicket, 
what he had not said to him, and what he 
should like to say to him, until Christopher, 
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noting Bobin's face grow paler and that she 
sat quite silent, said, in hopes of silencing 
him : 

* Oh, well, never mind now ; it won't 
matter in the least what you think of him 
or he thinks of you. I saw Cameron in at 
Tppham*s, and he told me that Mr. Chandos 
went off by the 6.40 train ; he saw him 
down at the Station ; he was going to try 
and get the night train from London. I 
don't know what night train nor where he 
was going, but to some place abroad at a 
long distance ; and how long he may stay 
or when he will refcurn seemed quite un- 
certain.' 

Mr. Blunt said something to express his 
satisfaction, but what. Christopher did not 
heed. The alteration in Robin's face had 
attracted his attention. 

^ What is the matter, Robin ?' 
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He got up and went towards her. 

* YouVe not feeling well ; what is it — teil 
me?' 

Seized with a mad desire to push him 
away, Bobin had to make an effort at 
control. 

* I don't know/ and she gave a ghastly 
smile. * I feit so much better when I came 
down. I think it's the smell of the dinner 
must have upset me.' 

* That's it/ Said Mr. Blunt confidentiaUy ; 
' it often does so, my dear ; it's tumed you 
sick, I dare say.' 

* Yes/ Said Robin, catching at any excuse 
for going away. 

* I shall have to go back to my own room 
again ; only. Christopher, don't you come/ 
Her voice sounded quite sharply. * Jennings 
is upstairs ; she will attend to me.' 

A little hurt. Christopher lacked the 
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assurance to follow her ; he fancied she spoke 
as if she did not wish him to come. He 
went as far as the foot of the stairs, watched 
that she ran quickly up, and then returned 
to the dinner-table. 

^ I hope there is nothing the matter with 
her/ he said anxiously. 

*And I hope there is/ said his father 
pointedly. ' So there's the difference 
between me and you / and then he emptied 
his glass as if drinking a health, smacked 
his lips, and had it filled again. ' We'll go 
to-morrow and get Heywood to drop in 
as he's passing here — just make a call : he 
needn t to say nothing.' 

*0h no, there'll be no occasion for 
that.' 

Christopher spoke hastily ; he was 
frightened as to what Robin might 
feel. 
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' It's not likely to be anything but a 
headachc, which I dare say will pass off by 
the moming ; if it should not, TU ask her 
what »he would likc mc do to.' 

The presence of the servants restrained 
Mr. Blunt from indulging in the outburst 
to which he would have liked to treat his 
son. Leaning back in his chair, he swelled 
out hi.s portly person and made a continuous 
chirrup with his lips, as was his wont when 
imploring a sympathetic Providence to grant 
him patienco. 

All his thoughts, his hopes, his wishes, 
were centred now in the desire that he 
should speedily see children bom to Chris- 
topher, heirs who would relieve him of that 
terrible anxiety he always suffered whenever 
anything ailed his son. 

The prospect of a fine sturdy boy to 
dandle on his knee softened his heart, and 
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he spent the evening in building Castles, 
arranging his affairs, and drinking a great 
deal more hot grog than was good for 
hin). 

Eobin during this time was going through 
all those torments we endure when our 
doubts and fears are turned to certainties. 
Until those casual words dropped by 
Christopher about Jack's departure, the 
poor heart had not known how des- 
perately it had clung to the hope of his 
remaining. 

Even while she had continued to say to 
herseif, ^He will go, we shall not meet 
again,' the certainty that he would remain 
contradicted her. 

Now he was gone — gone for years — 
perhaps for ever. Oh, she had so counted 
on his presence ! Together they could bring 
back those dear departed days, together live 
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them over again. With Jack she could 
open her heart freely, speak of her father, 
ask coiinsel about Christopher, give vent to 
the repugnance she feit creeping over her 
towards Mr. Blunt. 

During the weary months that followed 
on their last Separation, Robin had well 
ßchooled herseif in the certainty that, in 
the way she had wanted, Jack could not 
care for her ; very tenderly and humbly 
she had sought to strangle the love he had 
called into being, and believing it to be 
dead, she had buried it in a grave which she 
had long kept green by watering it with her 
tears. 

Sorrow, altered circumstances, fresh sur- 
roundings, all had combined to distract her ; 
so that when she found herseif brought face 
to face with Jack, it was the friend she 
gave welcome to, the old companion of her 
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early years, without any embarrassment 
that she had ever made him her lover. 

To Jack's manner was due the rankling 
which she now feit, mingled with her suflFer- 
ing. His tone, his looks, the words he had 
let drop, had all fallen as seeds of discon- 
tent amid what had been hitherto satisfac- 
tion : the drop of honey in her cup of gall 
had been a certain self-complacency, that, 
although it had proved of no avail, she 
had sacrificed herseif to the utmost. 

Suddenly this sweetness had lost its 
flavour, and she was racking herseif with 
questions of why had she married at all ? 
Why had Christopher been thrown in her 
way ? Why had she not written to Jack ? 
Suppose she had. What now ? The sigh 
that came from Eobin seemed to rend her 
breast. 

' Did you speak — say anything ?' 
. VOL. II. 28 
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Christopher had crept softly in, and had 
remained sitting out of sight. 

' What !' 

A fear clutched her — could she have 
spoken aloud ! She opened her eyes and 
started up. 

* Oh, Christopher ! I wish you wouldn't 
come and frighten me so !' she said petu- 
lantly, tuming herseif away from him. 

* Dear, I have been here ever so long ; 
only before you lay so quiet, that when I 
heard you move and sigh, I thought you 
were awake perhaps, and wanted some- 
thing/ 

* No,* Robin could command her actions 
better than her words ; she stretched out 
her band to him — * only to be left quiet,' 
she added. 

* Do you mind me sitting here ?' 
' rd rather you went away.' 
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Christopher tumed to go. 

Robin was stirred by compunction. 

* Christopher, you don't think me unkind, 
do you ? I don't want to be.' 

* Unkind ! No ; why should I think you 
unkind because you don't want to be 
fidgeted by me ? for fidgety I am, and 
always shall be, I fear, whenever the 
slightest thing is the matter with you. The 
toll we pay for love is anxiety.' 

' But there is nothing to be anxious 
about. I am not ill. I haven't anything 
the matter with me.' 

* Nothing the matter I and you lying 
here ! that is not like my Robin, I am 
sure/ 

The words were so tenderly spoken that 
they dropped like dew on Robin's fevered 
heart. Should she teil him — teil him all ? 
Confide in him about Jack, of her meeting 

28—2 
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with him, and who he had proved to 
be? 

She hesitated ; a something which she 
would not own, which she resolutely tumed 
away from, rose unbidden and held her 
back. She knew that she might trust 
Christopher, that he was worthy of her 
confidence ; it was not that which stopped 
her, it was something in herseif. Still — 
after all — pcrhaps .... 

The opportunity was gone. Christopher, 
recalling what she had said, pressed her 
hand with his lips, and before she had fully 
made up her mind what she would do, he 
tumed away and went out of the room. 
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pOBIN'S appearance at breakfast 
the next morning, recovered and 
her usual seif, disowmng any 
remaining trace of Indisposition, and laugh- 
ing at the bare idea of having a doctor to 
see her, did not tend to improve the bad 
temper in which Mr. Blunt had arisen. 
Posaibly the reaction from hia self-in- 
dulgence of the night before had some- 
thing to do with bis atate ; when he went 
to bed hia Castles were stories high : he had 
awakened with a sense that they were 
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CTumbling, and now he saw them shattered 
and laid low. 

Added to this, Sunday was a day which 
always tried him ; its minutes seemed to 
drag themselves out to hours, and he was 
glad of any prospect which oflFered some 
change to the routine of church-going, in 
which the cxample set by his neighbours 
had to bc followed. 

He had intended that Dr. Heywood 
should have been asked to pay his call at 
luncheon-time ; this would have insured him 
hearing all the gossip for twenty miles round. 
And on his part he had arranged what he 
would say regarding Mr. Chandos, about 
whom now he would no longer keep silent ; 
he should teil the doctor that he was free 
to repeat his words to anybody, and by this 
means he fancied it not impossible that they 
might reach the ears of the Squire himself. 
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As is usually the case when cheerfulness 
is the result of effort, Robin's spirits seemed 
unusually high, and this in itself aggravated 
Mr. Blunt and made him resentful towards 
her. 

The suspicion concerning that money 
transaction came back with renewed force ; 
he feit perfectly convinced that she had 
' put Christopher up to it/ and he cautioned 
himself to be on his guard, and keep tight 
hold of the purse-strings, for fear that 
by independence his authority might be 
slackened. Christopher dead, Robin left 
with children, unless he kept some hold over 
her, who could say how she might treat 
him ? ' No, no 1' It was very well now all 
was fine-weather sailing, but he hadn't 
forgotten to whom she belonged, nor how 
* that who * had served him ; and he raked 
among his recollections in search of bygone 
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slightft and injuries, banking up his ill- 
humour and setting it smouldering. 

Unfortunately familiär with the look upon 
his father's face, Christopher, noting the 
impatience of his movements and the surly 
tone of his voiee, feit particularly uneasy. 

Up to the present time Robin had seen 
nothing of his ill-temper, and whatever 
rough Speech he had indulged in had never 
for a moment rested on her ; but this 
moming she evidently did not please him— 
his tea was too sweet, he had it thrown 
away ; in the next cup given him, she put 
too much milk ; in each remark she made — 
and, poor soul, what an effort it cost her to 
make one I — he found something to contra- 
dict, until, with that unlucky fate which . 
generally leads persons at cross-purposes to 
touch on some sore subject, Robin, reminded 
by something Christopher said of Sundays 
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abroad, referred to a particular one which 
they had all spent in Venice together. 
Since she had seen Jack her father had been 
so in her thoughts that his name — seldom 
mentioned by her before Mr. Blunt — 
slipped out inadvertently. 

Christopher, plunging into a long-winded, 
roundabout reply, hoped that his father 
was not going to notice it. Illusory sup- 
position 1 Mr. Blunt had been itching for 
something to be dropped that he could catch 
up and be oflFensive about. 

His State was by no means singular. In 
Wadpole that very morning a finger might 
häve been placed on a good score of persons, 
old and young of both sexes, who, to their 
own torment, and the torment ef their 
families, feit themselves in a siniilar dis- 
position ; but among them all not one 
laboured under the disadvantages which 
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bcset Mr. Blunt ; from whom, the momcnt 
his good-humour forsook him, the thin 
veneering of social polish vanished com- 
pletely, and you saw the man as nature had 
left him, coarse, rough, buUying, with no 
comprehension of any of those finer feelings 
about which he himself knew nothing. 

A great many of the wounds he gave he 
had no idea of giving ; and he prided him- 
self on forgetting the injuries he received far 
sooner than those who had injured him for- 
gave the rebufFs he gave them. 

Only waiting tili Christopher had so far 
delivered himself that he might feel certain 
of commanding Robin's undivided attention, 
Mr. Blunt gave vent to a succession of 
snorts intended by him as a laugh, but 
which might be taken for anything indicat- 
ing contempt and derision. 

* That*8 good/ he said, ' about Sundays ; 
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he must have precious altered before church- 
going was anything in your father's way.* 

The sneering tone and manner, more than 
the words, made Robin's cheeks scarlet ; for 
a moment she was silent ; about her father 
caring to go to church there was nothing she 
could say. How often, since Christopher 
had talked to her, had she lamented that she 
had not been more persistent in her urging. 
It was true that at times she had asked him 
to go with her, but when he declined she 
was quite content that he should stay away; 
Jack didn't go, why should äö? In those 
days Jack had been Robin's Standard of 
morality and consistency. 

* He never interfered with me though, 
papa didn't,' she said, looking up in reply to 
Mr. Blunt. ' When I was old enough to do 
as I liked, and I could go, I always went 
to church every Sunday, more especially. 
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latterly ;' and in an instant her memory had 
travelled back, and she saw herseif setting 
oflF to go, because perhaps God would listen 
to her there, would hear her prayers better, 
would spare her father to her. 

A burst of tears foUowed on her words. 

' Robin ! Robin I' 

Christopher was beside her. 

' It's because it made me think of him, 
she sobbed, * and how I used to hope he 
would get better.' 

Christopher passed his band tenderly over 
the beut head, trying to soothe her. He 
knew how uncontrollably these bursts of 
sorrow came, and how bravely she tried to 
subdue them. Already she was wiping 
their traces away. 

Mr. Blunt, for the moment taken aback, 
now gave vent to a most lugubrious sigh. 

' If you re going to give way to the habit 
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of every time anything's spoken of treating 
US to a set-out of tears, Robin, it*s best for 
to know that I for one can't stand it ; 1 
never could in my life, and I ain't going to 
begin now. It's what I never was accus- 
tomed to — crying in females, more par- 
ticularly when there's nothing to cry for. 
It's true you may have lost your father, 
but that's in a course of nature. Every- 
body, if they live to sooner or later, must 
some time or 'nother lose their fathers/ 

' Well, of course she knows that,' said 
Christopher, ' although what diflference it 
makes I can't see. It's only very natural 
that she should sorrow for him, seeing how 
devoted they were to each other.' 

Mr. Blunt laughed offensively. 

' Oh well,* he said, ' I suppose ifc's the 
right way : spend every farthing you can 
lay your hand on ; beggar your wife, leave 
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your daughter dependent on charity, and 
you'll be lamented as the best father that 
ever was. It's something new to me, 
though, and Fd hoped my daughter-in-law 
would have showed more sense than to try 
and teach me the lesson. Tm willing 
enough to let bygones be bygones. I 
don't want to rake up the past, nor to have 
names mentioned that I never speak of — 
only, if they are, don't treat me to a seene 
which leads to a regulär upset ;' and jump- 
ing up, he pushed back his chair violently, 
seemed as if he was going out of the room, 
altered his mind, and came back again. 

Perhaps he was expecting that she would 
say something. Robin tried to stifle her 
sense of injury. Her eyes, dry of teaxs 
now, were opened to the füll, bright and 
sparkling : a spot of colour had come out 
on either cheek ; she held her head more 
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than usually erect, and her voice, when she 
spoke, was high-toned. 

'I am sorry if I have made you at all 
uncomfortable, uncle/ she said, addressing 
him. ' I will take care it does not happen 
again ; but to speak as you have just 
done of my father to me, is not kind of 
you/ 

'Oh, indeed, isn't it?' said Mr Blunt 
surlily. 'Well, Tm ithe best judge of 
that.' 

' No, I don't think you are. I cannot 
suppose that you knew how much it would 
wound me, or I don't believe that you 
would have said it/ 

' I teil you what it is, yoimg lady : you 
know very little about what's happened be- 
tween your father and me, so the less you 
take me to task about it the better we two 
shall get on together/ 
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His wrath was beginning to increase. 
Christopher, dreading a further display of 
it, hastened to be peacemaker. 

'Come, come, father/ he said; 'let us 
say no more about the matter. I am sure 
you must see that Robin had no thought of 
vcxing you any more than you wished to 
wound her. So Ict's forget all about 
it/ 

But, quick to note, Mr. Blunt saw that 
as he spoke he took Robin by the hand, 
an evidence, to his mind, that he sided with 
her. 

' Two against onc/ he thought ; ' and 
that's what it will be in future if I don't 
put down my foot upon it/ So, assuming 
more displeasure than he positively feit, he 
Said : 

' Basier said than done, at my time of 
life. You must, Ijoth of you, try and keep 
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it in mind that Fm master of this house, 
and therefore expect to be a little studied/ 

' Well, I hope you have had no reason to 
complain of that so far/ said Christopher. 
' Fm sure Robin has entirely devoted her- 
seif to you/ 

' Oh, dear, bless me heart ! I don*t want 
her to make a trial of what there*s plenty 
as good as she, and better too, would look 
upon as a pleasure. There must be a fat 
lot to complain of in eating and drinking 
of the best, having a carriage to ride in, 
and not being asked to soil a finger, 
especially to one who's been so very 
much used to that sort 0' thing as she 
has/ 

It was Christopher's face that grew 
scarlet. A glance at him showed Robin 
how his father's words were paining him. 
In a moment she had gone over to where 
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the old man stood, and stretching out her 
hands to him : 

' Uncle/ she said, ' you know that is not 
what Christopher means. He knowß — and 
I know, too — how very kind you have been 
to me, and if I have in any way said any- 
thing to ofFend you, forgive it ; only — only 
when — when you speak of my father ' 

Her rising tears began to choke her, and 
unable to stem the torrent, she ran out 
of the room, leaving the father and son 
alone. 





CHAPTER XII. 



f EFORE Robin and Mr. Blunt met 
again. Christopher and he had 
come to a very decided \mder- 
standing, the result of which was a promise 
that Mr. Veriker's name should be if pos- 
sible avoided, or, if spoken of before his 
daughter, should be respected. 

Accustomed to tacit Submission from his 
soD, Mr. Blunt was not a little surprised to 
find that in this first measure of swords be- 
tween them, Christopher was decidedly the 
Victor. It had not Struck him so much in 
29—2 
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encouraged by something in his face or in 
the movement, and relieved by the sense that 
Mr. Blunt was not there, spoke openly of 
her having had, so far as companions went, 
a lonely childhood ; that she had known but 
very few girls, and had never formed an 
intimaey with any of them. This led to 
Christopher speaking of his bringing-up ; 
in turn Mr. Cameron told them of his early 
days, and somehow the hearts of the three 
seemed opened out to eaeh other, and they 
went on chatting until the clock striking 
eight made Mr. Cameron jump up in haste 

to go. 

* I didn't know I was stopping so late/ he 
Said. ' I have to go to the rectory yet.' 

And then Christopher, having gone with 
him to the door and across the terrace to 
the Steps, in his frank, outspoken way he 
Said, holdinc; him by the band : 
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' 1 like her — like her very much indeed ; 
she's nice — ^very nice ! I believe that your 
marriage will prove a blessing to you, and 
that you both will be very happy/ 

Christopher's sensibilities were still sore, 
and the touch, gentle though it was, made 
them smart again. 

' I only hope that I may be able to secure 
happiness to her/ he said, a Httle despond- 
ingly ; and looking at him, Mr. Cameron 
perceived that his face was troubled. 

' Is it with your father that you fear a 
little diflSculty ?' he asked, with that per- 
ception many who minister hold, of at once 
placing the fin^er on the cause of sorrow. 

Christopher's silence told him that he had 
guessed rightly. 

' Oh, but you must not let that come be- 
tween you : little outside crosses should 
only, so it seems to me, serve to draw closer 
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together two who love each otlier. You 
must take courage and show confidence in 
yourself, that she is ready to bear anything 
for you/ 

The latter part of the »entence had been 
called forth by Christopher's doubtful shake 
of the head. 

' Oh !' he Said, ' when I look at her it 
always strikes me in the same way, so im- 
possible that she should ever care for me as 
I care for her/ 

More than this little outburst with his 
father, was a certain chiU between him and 
Robin, not the result of it, for he had feit it 
more particularly the evening before, when 

4 

she had seemed to tum away from .him, and 
instead of demanding, had only endured the 
small attentions which, more particularly, 
seeing she was not well, he longed to lavish 
on her. 
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Mr. Cameron seemed to be reflecting on 
his words. 

* Do you mean, because of the difference 
in outward appearance between you?' he 
asked simply. 

* Well, yes, for one thing — that is a great- 
stumbling-block in the way/ 

* I suppose it is — I don't know, though, 
that it had occurred to me before to 
think so ; still, if it's natural to give more 
admiration to the oak than to the bramble, 
why not to a tall, handsome, well-made 
fellow rather than — such as 1/ 

*0r I,* put in Christopher, laughing at 
what he looked on as a change in the 
pronoun. *Depend on it,' he added, *that 
good looks go a long way with women as 
well as with us men.' 

* And yet I don t know/ Mr. Cameron 
seemed quite interested in the question. 
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*1 have been thrown — more particularly 
before I came here — among many who were 
counted, by everybody who saw them, 
beauties, and yet they never attracted 
me/ 

*That I can believe — it happens to us 
all ; until the one particular she comes, 
whose face our heart reflects, and then 
we feel no other can compare with her/ 

* Mrs. Blunt is considered by everybody 
very lovely, isn't she ?' 

* People always appear to admire her, it 
seems to me ' — and his attention caught by 
Mr. Cameron's eamest manner of inquiry, 
he added, ' Why ?' 

* Oh nothing, nothing, 1 only wanted 
to know. Good-bye now, good-bye,' and 
shaking hands, he went oflf huniedly, 
leaving Christopher standing watching him 
aB he disappeared down the avenue. 
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'He's an odd fellow/ he soliloquised, 
' but I can speak more openly to him 
than any one I know ; no matter what 
it's about, he manages to give me 
sympathy. I feel better now, although 
it's not from what he has said to me. 
Love isn't much in his line, I fancy ; he'd 
find it hard, I dare say, to win any woman 
he wanted to marry.' 

Mr. Cameron hastening down to the 
lodge gate, out of it, and along the lane, 
was saying to himself as he went : What 
an odd thing it was that to him no face 
ever seemed able to bear comparison with 
Georgy Temple's ; even by the side of this 
beautiful Mrs. Blimt — and while Robin was 
talking he had been particularly attracted 
by her beauty — he should give the 
preference to Georgy. 

After church that moming, there had 
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been a very general discussion of Robin's 
appearance, with a universal verdict in its 
favour. Everyone who spoke of her pro- 
nounced that to look at she was charming. 
Georgy was the only one who in any 
way dissented. Nothing about Robin 
seemed to please her, and, astonished at 
such an unaccountable prejudice, Mr. 
Caraeron determined at onee, by seeking 
an introduetion, to find out if there was 
any reason why she should imply that 
she did not mean to be intimate with 
her. 

More than favourably impressed by the 
Visit he had made, he was now hurrying 
to the rectory, delighted at the good rcport 
he should have to give to Georgy, and bent 
upon using all his influence to dispose 
her to take a warm interest in their new 
neighbour. 
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' Is Have they finished V 

Not able to decide the nature of the 
Sunday meal, which he hoped was over, he 
found it easier to turn the question. 

The domestic who opened the door, 
without committing herseif, indicated that 
they were all in there. At this Liberty 
Hall, Sunday was a day of liberty : 
servants went out or stayed at home, as 
they feit inclined, and the family got what 
they could when they could, and went 
without what had not been provided for 

them. 

Opening the door of the dining- 
room, for the curate was too frequent a 
^asitor for it to be thought needful to 
announce him, Mr. Cameron found every- 
body still seated at the table, towards which 
he advanced with the certain assurance of 
being welcomed, when, overcome by amaze- 
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ment, he stopped. His eyes did not deceive 
him — there sat the Squire I 

'Why — you ! I thought you had gone 
abroad — to stay ever so long ?' 

' Yes ; did you ?' said Jack, with a happy 
ignoring that it was any one's Business to 
wonder what had brought him back. * If I 
move a little nearer to you, Georgy, Mr. 
Cameron will find room by Dora/ 

But Mr. Cameron did not seem dis- 
posed to accept the place proposed for him. 

' No, don't disturb yourselves,* he said, 
without moving or taking his eyes oflf Jack. 
* Well, you do surprise me to find you here,* 
and though he did not make the demand 
in words, his face asked for some explana- 
tion. 

With a little look at Jack, whose 
attention was concentrated on his supper, 
Georgy came to the rescue. 
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* He carae back/ she said, ' because, I 
think, he could not bear to leave me ; or 
eise he has decided to break my heart en- 
tirely by changing his route and going 
instead to India.' 

' To India 1' 

* Yes ; he has a mamma in India. Per- 
haps you did not know that ?' 

She spoke in a tone of banter which 
seemed to mystify Mr. Cameron. He sud- 
denly feit out of place, ill at ease, the more 
so because for the moment he could not 
remember what had brought him to the 
rectory — why he had come there. 

* Oh, I know,' he said in his impulsive 
way. * I came to speak about the Blunts. 
I have been making a call there — seeing my 
fiiend Christopher's new wife. She is very 
nice, Miss Georgy. I'm sure you'll like her 
when you know her.* 
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' When I know her, perhaps I shall/ said 
Georgy, with a little scomful screw of her 
mouth ; ' but I thought I had made it piain 
to you that I had no intention of knowing 
her/ 

A glance at Jack showed her his atten- 
tion was arrested. He looked at them both, 
quickly, from one to the other. 

' But you told me that you intended to 
call,' he said. 

' Certainly, I shall have to call with 
mother, but that binds me to nothing. I 
need never go again.' 

* That seems a little stränge — rather un- 
neighbourly ?' 

Glad of an ally, Mr. Cameron had drawn 
up his chair and sat down. He was looking 
at Jack assentingly. 

'My dear Jack/ and Georgy's straight- 
forward gaze sought his, ' I am just as free 
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to choose my friends as you are yours, and, 
if you remember, you distinctly announced 
your determination of cutting the Blunts 
altogether/ 

' My dear Georgy, permit me to remark 
that I often say a great deal more than I 
mean, and therefore I warn you against 
taking me au pied de la lettre.^ 

* It was a pity you tried to influence me, 
then/ 

* I never presumed to suppose you would 
be guided by my opinions/ 

* Eeally ! And we two — as Miss Boothby 
remarked to mamma, to-day — cut out so 
exactly by Nature, as it were, for eacb 
other ?' 

Mrs. Temple coughed noisily, as if a 
crumb had gone the wrong way. She 
thought Georgy was showing her hand too 
openly, and wanted to attraet her attention. 
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' Thatll do, mother ; 1 see you frowning 
at me. Mother fears 1 am wearing my 
heart too rauch on my sleeve,* she said, 
turning to Mr. Cameron. 

' Does she ?' he said absently. 

He could not make Georgy out to-night, 
and he could not make himself out either. 
Coming along he had feit so happy and 
jolly ; now he feit miserable and discon- 
tented. 

' I suppose, after all, it will be the 
right thing to do, sir, to call on these 
Blunts V 

Jack was addressing the rector, who, 
apart from the others, was deep in a paper, 
puffing out volumes of smoke, and drinking 
deeply of cold tea. 

Notwithstanding his seeming abstraction, 
he had heard, as he always did, every word 
that was going on around him ; only, until 
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actually appealed to, he never troubled him- 
self to enter the list of arguers. 

' Call on thera ; of course you'll call. 
You re not the chap you used to be if 
you're going to visit the sins of a vidgar 
old brüte of a father on the head of his in- 
offensive son.' 

Jack smiled his thanks for his old friend's 
good opinion. 

* I'm afraid IVe made it a little awkward 
by being rather stiff'-necked over this dis- 
pute about the thicket land/ he said. * You 
must try, if you can, to help me out in the 
matter, sir. Teil them I hadn't a fairy 
godraother to bestow " on me the gift of 
good temper/' ' 

This was an allusion to a story the chil- 
dren had been reading to him. 

* Leave that to me/ said the rector con- 
fidently. ' You don't know old Blunt yet. 
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He'U be ready to lick the dust off your 
boots if he can only once get you inside bis 
door. But that's not the case with his son. 
Christophers a gentleman, whatever his 
father may be.' 

'He has managed to get a very pretty 
girl for a wife/ put in Mrs. Temple with a 
certain degree of asperity ; ' and if she is 
at all a lady, he ought to consider himself a 
very fortunate young man, for of course no 
one about here would have had him/ 

* Well, they hadn't the chance,' said 
Georgy, * seeing he never asked them/ 

* You don't know that he never asked 
them/ 

' I know he never asked me/ 

* Perhaps you wish he had ?' said Jack 
teasingly. 

* No, I don't. But perhaps you do.' 
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Knowing what Georgy did, Jack a little 
overdid his astonishment. 

* What possible motive can you have for 
saying that V 

But without making any answer, Georgy 
moved from her seat and went over to the 
other end of the room. Could she be 
jealous of Eobin s good looks ? Jack 
wondered. This sudden prejudice seemed 
a mystery — one which that night, how- 
ever, Georgy was not disposed that he 
should unravel, for she fetched a chair and 
sat down, so that she could lend her aid to 
the singing of the hymns which had been 
commenced by the children and her 
sister. 

Jack, in the meantime, returned to the 
subject of this visit he wished to pay ; and 
Georgy, who kept one ear at their disposal, 
heard him and her father enter into the 
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arrangements for going to the Blunts' the 
next aftemoon. 

' It will lessen the awkwardness/ said 
Jack, * if there are others there beside me. 
1 can seem to have called at that time by 
accident. They need not know that we 
arranged to go together/ 
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6 HE next moming Mr. Temple so 
arranged his plana that a seem- 
ingly chance meeting brought 
him face to face with Mr. Blunt. 

' The very man I was thinking of,' said 
the rector, with a ahake of the hand more 
than uaually eordial. ' I was wondering 
as I came along whether I ahouldn't meet 
you.' 

Mr. Blunt'3 face beamed with satisfaction. 
It was just what he desired, to be greeted 
in this neighbourly way ; and to add to his 
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satisfaction, on hearing that he was going 
into Wadpole Mr. Temple altered his route, 
in Order to go as far as the Green with 
him. 

' Have you heard that the Squire is back 
again ?* he began, after they had gone on 
8ome way chatting on indifferent subjeets. 

No ; Mr. Blunt had heard nothing of the 
kind, and the words in which he said so 
were spoken rather hufläly. 

' Yes ; he secms to have altered his plans 
— it's the fashion with these young people. 
We didn't do it, did we, in our day ? He 
has come back and intends stopping, so he 
says/ 

Mr. Blunt made no remark ; he was tum- 
ing over in his own mind how he should 
give the rector his opinion of Mr. Dorian 
Chandos's behaviour. 

'What's he swelling himself out like a 
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bloated frog for ?' thought the rector — Mr. 
Blunt when attacked by rising choler had 
the habit of expanding all the loose flesh 
about his person. ' Something s brewing in 
the fellow ; Td best have my say before he 
begins.' 

* He was with us last night/ he went on 
aloud ; ' most days he spends half his time 
with my girls and me — he was so much 
among us in bygone days that it only 
seems natural to see him there. He's a 
good fellow ; little hot-headed, but it's soon 
over. By the way, you and he had a little 
dispute about that thicket laud down there, 
hadn't you ?' 

Ah, now they were eoming to it. Mr. 
Blunt had his Statement all ready, but 
before he eould speak the rector ran on 
with : 

^ Yes, I thought so ; he was saying as 
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much to me. Ah well, you mustn t let that 
interfere with your living good neighbours. 
I needn't teil you what he said about it ; 
but I told him that he didn't know you, 
and I did, and if he liked to pay his 
respects to your daughter-in-law this after- 
noon, my people were going, and he could 
go with them, and Td be guarantee for you 
giving him a good reeeption/ 

Mr. Blunt's face became perfectly iride- 
öcent in the rush of pride which swamped 
his anger. Cohercnt words failed him, and 
he could but stutter out something about 
acting the part of a gentleman, on which 
ground people would always find him ready 
to meet them. 

The rector nodded his complete assurance, 
and his task ended, he speedily found an 
opportunity of remembering an engagement 
which would takehim in an opposite direction. 
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He disliked Mr. Blunt heartily, and 
oddly enough — for he was ever lenient tö 
failings — judged him hardly. That seeming 
readiness to put his self-respect into his 
pocket, his eagemess to elbow his way into 
the Society of those who looked down upon 
him, drew forth the contempt of the rector, 
who, had Mr. Blunt assumed no other 
Position than the one his own energy had 
helped him to, would have respected him, 
have given him the hand of good-fellow- 
ship, and have been delighted to bear him 
Company. 

The struggles endured, the resolution 
maintained by those who have climbed, 
Step by Step, Fortune's ladder, have a won- 
derful fascination for most men, more 
especially for indolent natures such as Mr. 
Temple's. The rector knew well that 
talents had been committed to his own 
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care, but so long a time had gone by since 
he used them, that he had even forgotten 
where they lay buried. 

That moming Mr. Blunt did not waste 
much time in Wadpole ; he was all anxiety 
to get back and make his announcement 
to Christopher and Kobin. Mr. Dorian 
Chandos, according to his showing to Chris- 
topher — Robin was not present — had come 
to his senses, and though the rector had 
gone a roundabout way to manage it, had 
aÄ good as asked if a visit from him would 
be agreeable. 

' The Temples are Coming this aftemoon ' 
— the Boothbys the day before had inti- 
mated as much. * Oh, you'U see, we shall 
have them all here before long,' and he 
rubbed his hands delightedly — at length 
he should see Christopher among the county 
Society. 
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And going into the drawing-room he 
walked about, looking here and there, 
oppressed with the idea that some one 
ought to be bustling about setting things 
in Order. 

Eepose of mind or manner is very difficult 
to attain to by persons of Mr. Blunt's order. 

Wishing to prepare Robin for the probable 
State of excitement in which she would find 
his father, Christopher went in search of 
her. 

She was in the little moming-room, 
sitting close by the window, looking out ; 
her work lay beside her. At sound of Chris- 
topher's entering she caught it up, and 
while he told his news she sewed indus- 
triously, her necdle flying, seeming to keep 
time to her heart, which was sefc beating 
violently. 

* I expeet, if the truth was known, it's 
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Miss Georgy Temple that's bringing him 
back/ Said Christopher, who had gone on 
talking, without waiting for an answer. 
' Everybüdy says they are cut out for each 
other, and that they 11 marry some day/ 

Hand and heart seemed paralysed ; the 
necdle was in the work, but Kobin could 
find no strength to draw it out. 

* You ought to get on well with this Mr. 
Chandos/ continued Christopher; *he has 
lived a great deal abroad, they teil me : you 
and he pcrhaps will be able to talk in French 
and Italian togcther. You'll like that, won't 
you ?' 

Bending more over her work Robin gave 
a nod of the head in reply. 

^ Come, put down that old work, do,' said 
Christopher persuasively, * and have a tum 
in the gardcn with me. We shan't dare to 
propose a longer walk now we know these 
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people are Coming to see you ;' and going 
nearer to her he stooped down, trying to 
catch sight of her face, telling her as he did 
so that he had thought her looking pale 
that day. 

' Christopher ' — tossing aside her work, 
Eobin had sprung to her feet — 'I want to 
say something — I Ve something to teil you. 
I know this Mr. Chandos who is Coming 
here — he used to be called Dorian ; he knew 
papa and me too.* 

No one could call her face pale now. Up 
to the temples the crimson colour had 
rushed, brought there by the sudden Im- 
pulse which had stamped her resolution. 

In the midst of that whirlpool of dis- 
appointment, pain, pleasure — all so mixed 
together that she did not know the cause 
for either — there had suddenly leaped up 
the feeling that she must teil Christopher — 
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teil him all — and when he knew, ask him to 
take her away. 

* Knew you ! knew your father I' Chris- 
topher's calm, astonished air feil as a chill 
on Kobin's hot resolves. 

' Yes/ she said ; * in old days we were 
constantly together/ 

The trembling within was so great that 
unless she spoke slowly he would hear her 
teeth chatter. 

' Why, you silly little girl/ he said, hoping 
that by not seeming to see her emotion she 
would better overcome it, * how was it you 
didn't teil me that before V 

* I didn't know it — he had changed his 
name/ She could speak with greater ease 
now, ask herseif what had made her feel so 
oddly before. 

* Perhaps, after all, though, you may find 
he is not the same man ?' 
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Christopher spoke hopefully. 

' Yes, he is ; I met him on Saturday.' 

' On Saturday — here ?' 

' In thewood, by accident ; and he told me 
that now his uncle was dead, and he was 
the Squire here/ 

Christopher looked pained. 

' You wonder why I did not teil you/ she 
went on. ' I meant to — I wanted him to 
know you ; but perhaps because of his 
quarrel with uncle, he ' and she stopped. 

' Oh, I can well understand,' Christopher 
said, only too pleased that his father should 
be the cause of hesitation ; ' in the moming, 
when we passed him, I saw he wanted to 
avoid us/ 

' He knew no more of my being here 
then, than I did about him/ What ease it 
had given her, this speaking to Christopher ! 
* He was going to Venice to look after us ; 
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he did not know what had happened to Am, 
nor that I was married to you/ 

' No ; didn't he ? It is then so long since 
you saw him ?' 

* Oh, it seems ages ago to me 'and she 

paused for a moment, looked dreamily, * but 
really it was but a short time before you 
came to us that he left Venice/ 

Completely disarmed of suspicion. Chris- 
topher Said : 

* And you met this friend, and you were 
not going to teil me ? I think I ought to 
scold you, you know/ 

* I wanted to teil you all the time,' she 
Said eamestly. 

Christopher gave her a little shake of the 

hand. 

* Now I see,' he said, * what it was that 
upset you while we were away.' 

* Yes. It has brought so much of the 
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past back to me. I knew him when T was a 
child ; he told me so many things that since 
then you have told me, Christopher/ and 
raising her eyes swimming with tears, she 
added, * Except you, I never knew anyone 
but him talk to me about doing things that 
are right and good.' 

' He sowed the seed then/ he said, looking 
at her tenderly. 

'No; you did that. He tilled the ground, 
perhaps/ and she smiled back at him. 

She could smile now^ — that fit of madness 
which for a time had swept over her, had 
passed away. Christopher's presence and 
attentions were no longer oppressive : if he 
touched her, she did not shrink away, but 
sat with her band in his, telling him about 
Jack, what he had been to her, what he 
had been to her father ; and as they 
talked, the great bürden of her discontent 
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aeemed to melt, and not knowing enough 
üf her woman's weak nature to discem that 
it was the sun of that presence which was 
drawing near, she chcated herseif into the 
belief that her happiness was restored solely 
for the reason that she had confided in 
Christopher. 

^ I shall never keep a secret again from 
you/ she said — ' never/ 

* That is all T can ask of you ;' and he 
sighed to think how far his wishes out- 
stripped hi« words. 

' It is only as it should be with husbands 
and wives — thoy ought to trust each other ; 
shouldn't they ?' 

* They ought to. I should like to think 
you could always trust me,' 

*I mean to. Üh, Christopher, you are 
very good 1' she said, looking at him 
seriously. ' I used to think he — Jack — ^Mr. 
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Chandos, you know, could do nothing 
wrong, until I knew you/ 

It was the truth she spoke. Unknowingly 
Christopher had many a time served as a 
Standard by which Kobin saw flaws and 
imperfections in one she had before held 
faultless. 

' I am airaid his temper is not an easy 
one to get on with. Papa always used to 
say it wasn't ; he would take everything so 
seriously, you know/ , 

Christopher had none the worse opinion 
of him for that. He could easily imagine 
how trying to a man of even not the 
strictest principles Mr. Veriker might be; 
and the somewhat vague reports of Mr. 
Chandos's antecedents Coming back, he 
thought it not improbable that the present 
Squire of Wadpole would rather have it fot- 
gotten that he had been once Jack Dorian. 
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^ 1 wonder what he iiitends doiüg/ he 
Said, * Do you think he means to recognise 
you ? It will be very awkward if he 
doesn't, won t it ?' 

' I couldn't bear it — it would be impos- 
«ible. If he does that and stays, Christo- 
pher, we shall have to go away.* 

Chriötopher was silent for a moment ; the 
seDse of his position weighed upon him. 
Robin's seeming indisposition had driven 
that question of a separate income out 
of his mind; now it must be returned 
to and settled upon without further 
delay. 

^ I can't think/ he said, looking at her, 

* how it is I never heard you mention him 
— this Mr. Chandos. And your father, too, 
he used to speak so frequently of people he 
had known, to me/ 

' Oh, he has spoken of him.' 
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' Not by name, or I should have recol- 
lected it again/ 

' I used to think that by his not writing, 
papa thought that Jack neglected him-^he 
was very sensitive, poor dear, about any- 
thing of that kind. He got to be quite 
morbid about people forgetting him, and 
not wanting to seem to know him ; and I 
noticed how he left off ever speaking of 
Jack. Perhaps it was in my mind to — I 
used to think he might have written 

to US.' 

Christopher was going to ask more, when 
the ringing of the luncheon-bell interrupted 
the conversation. 

Kobin half rose, and then sat down again 
as if hesitating. 

' Would you rather not go down V said 
Christopher, anticipating her wishes. 

' Much rather not. It's uncle ; he is sure 
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to begin speaking of it, and I shan't quite 
know what to say/ 

' All right ; m find some excuse why you 
are not there, and I'U send your luncheon 
to you.' 

• And then after, if I go into the garden 
youll meet me there, and well stroll about 
together qnietly, you and 1/ 






CHAPTER XIV. 



^RS. AND MISSTEMPLE.ma'am, 
have called to see you,' was the 
summons which had brought 
Robin to the drawing-room. 

She and Chriatopher had had their stroU 
in the garden, and a long talk together, 
which had served ahnost entirely to restore 
Eobin'a former equanimity; she still feit 
terribly nervons at the thought of meeting 
Jack, but that stränge turmoil of emotions, 
so suddenly stirred within her, had cahned 
gradually down and subaided. 
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' Had he come with them V 

Her heart was in a flutter ; she could not 
put the question, but the words kept re- 
peating themselves until »he was in the 
room, receiving Mrs. Temple's languid con- 
gratulations, Georgy's unusually stiff greet- 
ing, but all the whilc with eyes and ears for 
nobody but Jack. 

' Mr. Dorian Chandos, Robin/ she heard 
Christopher saying ; and instinet must have 
made her tum in his direction, for her hand 
was taken and Jack was speaking — saying 
something to her — something about his sur- 
prise at this meeting, his astonishment at 
seeing her. 

* Is it as I fear, that you don't remember 

« 

me V he said anxiously, and the poor little 
hand which lay so cold in his was almost 
crushed as he waited for the answer. 

' I think she is quite overcome by 
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ästonishment/ It was Christopher who 
had come to the rescue, and who, by 
talking very quickly to Mrs. Temple and 
Georgy on the score of unexpected recog- 
nitions, endeavoured to withdraw their 
attention. 

' Oh yes, I recollect you perfectly/ Kobin 
at length found breath to say. ' I was only 
wondering whether, now that I am married, 
you would remember me.* 

Each spoke with hidden meaning. 

* Kemember you !' exclaimed Jack ; ' is it 
at all likely I could forget V 

It had just come to him that he was still 
holding her band; tuming to Mr. Blunt, 

who sat completely mystified, he said, 

« 

* Why, I have known her since she was so 
high, and ran about in pinafores — her 
father was one of my greatest friends.' 
And then, smiling as if the thought amused 
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him, he added, ' How shall I bring myself 
to call her anything but Kobin, I wonder ? 
and I shan't know she is speaking to me, 
so aceustomed was I to hear her call me 
Jack.' 

* It's one of the most extraordinarv 
things I ever heard of in my life/ said Mr. 
Blunt, remembering that he had heard some 
very fishy reports about the Squire; and 
if he was mixed up with Veriker he hadn't 
a doubt but they were true. 

* It certainly is an odd coincidence/ said 
Mrs. Temple, considering herseif appealed 
to ; ' isn't it, Georgy X 

But Georgy, seemingly not one whit 
interested in the matter, was attentively 
examining a picture. 

* Isn't it odd, Georgy ?' repeated her 
mother. ' Don't you think so 1' 

* No ; if you ask me I really don't see 
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anything very odd in it. The odd thing to 
me is/ and she looked pointedly at Jack, 
Vthat being in the same place, Mrs. Blunt 
and Mr. Dorian Chandos should not have 
met before.* 

^ Can she have seen them, or has he told 
her ?* thought Christopher. 

His face seemed to betray the suspicion, 
for Georgy in her turn wondered, * Does 
he know ?' and then, following the eyes 
of husband and wife, she fancied they 
exchanged a look of meaning, and the 
supposition gave a more favourable turn 
to the opinion she had formed of Robin. 

^ And if I had kept to my original 
intention of going away, we might not 
have met now,' was Jack's answer. 

He was not going to be put out of 
countenance by Miss Georgy ; still, he had 
no wish just then to enter upon an en- 
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counter with her ; and to avoid it he tumed 
to Mr. Blunt, and little guessing how sharp 
were the thoms he stuck, began a con- 
versation in praise of Mr. Veriker. 

Robin had to entertain Mrs. Temple, 
Georgy oecupied herseif with Christopher ; 
the three couples talked separately and a 
little apart from eaeh other. 

Several times Georgy made a movement 
to go, but her mother, delighted at the 
chance of pouring her misfortunes into the 
ear of a new listener, paid no attention 
to the sign 8 given. Jack seemed equally 
blind ; his whole attention was centred on 
making himself agreeable to Mr. Blunt. And 
so successful was he, that at parting the old 
man begged him not to thifak any more of 
that little afFair about the thicket land ; he 
was only very sorry that they hadn't known 
each other then as they did now. 



^ 
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' And you'll come again/ he said heartily. 
' Pay U8 another visit soon.' 

Jack declared that he should be de- 
lighted. 

' I was hoping/ and he tried to catch 
Eobin's ear, *that Mrs. Blunt would ask 
me/ 

* Oh, you were waiting for that, were 
you?' 

Mr. Blunt laughed amusedly, calling out 
to Eobin : 

* Come over here, my dear : teil Mr. 
Chandos how pleased we shall be to see 
hün whenever he feels inclined to drop 
m. 

Eobin seemed to be Struck with sudden 
shyness. 

* Oh, but uncle, it is for you to say that. 
I am not mistress here.' 

'Yes, yes, you are,* said the old man 
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encouragingly ; ' so long as Fm left master 
you shall be left missis. Can't say fairer 
than that, can I, Squire 1' 

' Certainly not. Then I may come V — 
Jack was still addressing Robin — * may 

ir 

* Yes, if you like to, you may ;' and she 
lifted her eyes, and for the first time looked 
at him, and Jack feit the look had made 
them friends again. Perhaps Eobin feit it 
too, for she gave a little rippling laugh. 
' I shall be very glad to see you/ she said, 
* and so will Christopher too/ 

' Ah, yes ; we mustn't forget Christopher !' 
exclaimed Mr. Blunt loudly. 

' That goes without saying/ put in 
Georgy Temple, who had come up behind 
them. ' I feel assured that my cousin finds 
it impossible that he shoidd ever forget 
Mr. Christopher Blunt.* 



•> 
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' What the- 



There was just time for Jack's face to ask 
the question. Already Mrs. Temple was 
engrossing the father and son's attention ; 
Georgy had turned towards the door ; 
Eobin was saying * Good-bye ' to her. A 
minute or so after, they had left the house. 

If anyone, to whom Jack feit bound to 
give an answer, had asked him why he had 
returned to Wadpole, he could not posi- 
tively have satisfied him. He had come 
back because he could not stay away — that 
was how it seemed to him ; come back, 
beckoned by an irresistible desire which he 
had silently combated with until of a 
sudden his strength had failed him, the 
femptation had overcome, and he was 
joumeying home, seeking reasons to give 
to others without striving to find any to 
give to himself. 
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His first Step was to go to the rectory to 
see the Temples, and this had led to the 
arrangements in prospeet of the visit which 
they had just paid. 

The clang of the gates as they went out 
seemed to bring him back to his more sober 
«enses. Up to the present time he had been 
oecupied in what he meant to do ; one 
thought had had possession of his mind : 
he must see Eobin. Well ! he had seen 
her ; they had met ; they had parted. What 
did he mean to do now ? 

Aunt Templc wa« dribbling out discon- 
tent about the luxury of such persona sur- 
roundings ; Georgy was Walking along 
silcntly — evidently her humour was not a 
happy one. To the admiration bestowed 
by her mother on Robin she said nothing, 
but each rcmark Jack made was met by a 
snub or a sneer. 
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' Well, thank goodness, it s over/ she 
Said, answering an appeal made to her. 
' WeVe done our duty, and we've paid our 
call, and there s an end to it so far as we're 
concemed for a very long time to come/ 

'Theyll be calling on us, That's tlic 
next thing,' said Mrs. Temple aggrievedly. 

' And if they do, there'U be no need to 
see them. We can say we're not at 
home.' 

^ Neighbourly !* said Jack sarcastically. 

'But Jack, only remember what our 
drawing-room always is to look at/ and its 
recoUection made Mrs. Temple sigli dis- 
mally. 'I dont mind with peoplo wlio 
know US — of our own set — but these pursc- 
proud newcomers— ob ! it's terribly humi- 
liating, it really is X 

* Rubbish 1 stuff ! nonsense !* 

Jack grew quite energetic. 

32—2 
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it 1' Said Georgy, foUowing the direction of 
Jack's eyes, which were fixed on the 
wooded slopes below. 

* Yes/ he said, without looking round at 
her. 

' The place where we have spent many a 
happy hour years ago, when we were boy 
and girl together. I think youVe forgotten 
all about those times, Jack, now.' 

* On the contrary/ he said ; * I don't 
think I ever valued them so much, nor you 
either, Georgy ' — he had taken hold of her 
hand, and was looking with that wonder- 
fully expressive face of his, which in every 
appeal he made seemed to carry it at 
once irresistibly — *so you mustn't forsake 
me.' 

' It will be your own fault if I do/ she 
said seriously. 

* My own fault, will it ? How so V 
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^ Because you won't trust me/ 

Jack s eyes regarded her inquiringly. He 
was wondering how much she knew, or was 
it only a guess she was making ? Anyway, 
he feit inclined to confide in her. Jack was 
suflFering from that sickening despair which 
comes over most of us at sight of the plans, 
hopes, wishes, planted out by ourselves, 
uprooted by another's hand. Life seemed 
suddenly robbed of all its brightness. He 
had just had his first sight of what some 
see early — he had looked at ' happiness 
through another's eyes.' All his future 
seemed stranded. There was nothing for 
him to do — nothing for him to care for. 
Unknown to himself, he was filled with a 
craving for sympathy, and the chord was 
vibrating under the touch of Georgy. 
. *Well/ she said, meeting hiß eyes fear-, 
l^ssly, * are you afraid to do so ?' 
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* No ; only first promise to do me a 
favour/ 

She nodded her head in assent. 

* What is it ?' she asked 

* Be kind to that girl we have just left — 
for my sake — will you? You don't know 
what a terrible disappointment I have had 
about her/ 

He had let go her hand, and was looking 
straight in front of him away from her. 

* She was the girl you were intending to 
marry, wasn't she V 

Georgy was trying to help him out with 
his storv. 

. *Did you guess that? Well, only on 
Saturday, when I parted with you to go into 
Wadpole, I was as certain of making her 
my wife aa I am now that she belongs to 
another man. Going into the wood there — 
because I was thinking so much about her 
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and about old times — we met, and I had to 
leam that she was married already.' 

The face Jack tumed to Gteorgy said more 
than any words of his could convey. 

* Poor fellow T she murmured involun- 
tarily, and for a minute they walked on 
silently. 

* Then had she deceived you, Jack V 
she began« 

* Deceived me !* and he laughed bitterly. 
* No ; she has no more thought that I care 
for her in that way than — ^that I care for 
you. Oh, Georgy! you women are most 
nnaccountable beings; a man may expend 
all the devotion he can upon you, but unless 
you hear him say in piain words, " I love 
you ; do you love me V it aU counts for 
nothing/ 

' Yes; but you forget what awful mistakes 
we might make if we went about judging by 
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mere actions. Do you mean that you never 
spoke to her, then ?' 

* Never a word. I had known her from 
such a mere child that, positively, until we 
had to part I hadn't realised what she was 
to me ; and then, you know, I hadn't any- 
thing to oflfer her. It was on that account 
that I wrote to Clarkson, as I told you/ 

* I thought you said a friend had advised 
you/ 

* Yes ; and that friend was her father. It 
was the first time he ever spoke to me of 
his threatened danger; that led him to. 
speak of his past life, and to give what 
tumed out very good advice to me ; and in 
my tum I begged him to write to these. 
people, who, he said, could give a shelter to. 
his daughter. He did so, the young man 
came out, and the result of the visit you 



See/ 
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' But didn't you ever write to them ? 
didn't she ever write to you ?' 

*I heard from the father onee or twice, 
and then he wrote to say they were going 
away from Venice. Oh ! I feel sure it was 
meant to deeeive me, for there wasn t a 
Word of this young man, and hardly a men- 
tion of Kobin.' 

* And she never wrote herseif ; hadn't she 
been used to writing to you ?' 

* Yes ; formerly she had, but then — well — 
T — oh ! I didn't feel inclined myself to write 
in the usual way, and after what had 
passed I thought I saw why she didn't 
either/ 

Georgy waited, wondering what she had 
best say ; with the gauge she possessed of a 
woman's nature, this süence on the part of 
Eobin was a test of love. 

* Don't you think/ she said, * that she 
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must have suspected that you cared for 
her?' 

* No — ^now I don't believe that the thought 
could have ever entered her head. When we 
met down there, it was delight at seeing an 
old friend that she showed me ; she was in 
raptnres to think we were going to live near 
each other ; and I — I wanted never to see 
her again, to go to the farther end of the 
World, to put all the space I could between 
US — it was that feeling which sent me away.' 

* And what has brought you back V 
Jack feit himself suddenly pulled up 

short. * Oh — oh I' he stammered, * of course 
I soon got over that; a few hours in the 
train brought me to my senses, and showed 
me that I coiddn't throw everything to 
the Winds in that wüd fashion. I have 
duties here, and other people to think of— 
oh, it would never have done to go away I 
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No, I must get over it as best I can ; live it 
down ; accustom myself to meet her. It 
would be very different if there was any 
feeling on her side, jon know; then in 
honour I shonld be bonnd not to retnnL' 

^ I think you wonld have been mach 
wiser to stay away/ said Georgy firmly, * at 
least for a tüne ; I thought she seemed very 
ill at ease in yonr presence/ 

' That was becanse we had seen eaeh other 
before, and nobody eise knew of it/ 

*Wait, wait/ «aid Georgy; 'now I am 
going to make my eonfession.^ 

And to Jaek's astonishment, she told him 
how, Standing there — pointing badt to the 
tree— dhe had overloc4aed them, and that 
the OTspwa^^is it had raised were Iwr reasons 
for treating Bobin so eoldly. 

* Bot that is past now/ »aid Jaek, "and 
yaoTl tfv and lik« her, won't yoa! You 
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can't help it, when you know her. Be a 
sister to her Georgy, do/ 

*Are you intending to be her brother, 
then ? No ; don't look so frightened ; I 
don't mean anything, I assure you. I 
promise to remember that the Squires of 
Wadpole have always been bachelors/ 
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